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POOLan ak SOCIETY of LONDON. 


DAVIS LECTURES, 1877. 
A Zoological Lecture will be given in the Society’s Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, on THURSDAYS, at Five r.m. 


Date. | Subject. | Lecturer. 


* _—— ay, July 19 Birds of Prey. fe B. Snarpe, Esq. ¢ Z.5 
es ys 26| The Ornithorhynchus. | Professor Garrod, F.R S. 


“These Lectures will be free to Fellows of the Society and their 
Friends, and to other Visitors to the Gardens. 
lh! Hanover- -square, London, W. P. L. SCLATER, Sec. 


Soc IETY for the EROTRUTION of ANCIENT 
BUILDING! 








This Society has been formed with the following Gentlemen on the 
Committee. and has for its object the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
both from direct destruction and | from the — ee and —-- 
that ensue from their so-calle ti 
lovers of art is earnestly requested. Any oereen willing So tom the 
Society is requested to send his name and addressto WiLLiAM Morris, 
Honorary Secretary, 26, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Subscription, 10s. 6d. annually. 

Committee, 
Norman Maccoll. 
Barnes. A. Marks. 
Rirhe Hon G. OC. Bentinck, M.P. H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 
G. P. Boyce. A. B. Mitford. 
Dr ~grtnsd 2. Dz. Lord Monteagle 
.T. W. voreen. B.A. 
Rev. Ph crater -_, “9 ag M.A, J W. Oakes, A.K.A. 
F. W. Burton, F.S.A W. W. Ouless, A.R.A. 
P. H. Calderon, R.A. Coventry Patmore. 
Thomas Carlyle. Rev. Mark Pattison. 
C, G. Clement. poe of Lincoln veaeatie Oxford. 
J. Comyns Carr. J. Poynter, R.A 
Professor S. Colvin. G. W. Reid. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. B. Richmond. 
Sir Geo. Webb Dasent. Professor Jobn Kuskin. 
. De Morgan. | W. B. Scott. 
Edwin Edwards. F. G. "Stephens. 
¥ lis. J. J. Stevenson. 
C. J. Faulkner. L. Alma Tadema, A.R.A. 
Wickham Flower. Miss Thackeray 
Fer. z —— send een aeenae. 
eseltine. ev. © Yenab' A. 

J. EB. Hodgson, A.R.A. — 


Lord Houghton. 
—e Heward. 
Hunt. 
£ } A Jones 
Rev. \ Ww. J Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 





G. Lg emo 
J 


P. Webb. 
Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P. 


+ AXTON CELEBRATION, 1477—1877. 





Ax IN =XHIBITION. Entrance in Queen’s 
“ Gate, South Kensington. 
OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6; Mondays and Saturdays, 10 to 8. 
Admission by payment at the Lew: ls.: except Mondays, 6d. 
Season Ticket. 10s. 6d. HUDSON, Hon. Secretary. 
_Gray’ 8 Tun Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 


‘(AXTON EXHIBITION.—A UN IQUE. C OL: 
LECTION of CAXTON’S BOOKS. 
BIBLES—a Magnificent Series, from the Gutenberg Bible and the 
Mentz Psalter to the productions of the current year. 


(CAXTON EXHIBITION.—MACHINERY in 
MUTION. Paper Making wad Hand. Stereotyping, LElectro- 
typing, Type Casting, in operation. 


AXTON EXHIBITION.—LOAN COLLEC- 


Tr 10N of Antiquities connected with the Art of Printing. 


pen TERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and 
ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 

ELECTIONS will take place, at Anderton's Hotel ert ieee 
on MONDAY, October 1, 1877, to supply Vacancies of ONE I ATE 
of the Almshouses at Wood Green, and of UNE CHILD > the 
Orphan Asylum. 

Applications (Forms may be obtained at the Offices) must be sent 
in not later than August 1, to the Secrgtary. 

By order, 
J. 8. "HODSON, Secretary. 

Gray's Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn, 








])OMESTIC ECONOMY CONGRESS, in Union 
with the Suciety of Arts. 
President—The LORD LEIGH, Lord Lieut t of Warwickshi 
roe FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS on DOMESTIC ECONOMY, to 
aught as a Branch of General tducation, will be held (by permission 
of the Birmingham Society of Artists) at their Rooms, NEW-STREET, 
pep on the 17th, 18th, ey iat ot SUL NEXT. 
n EXHIBITION of Books, Diagrams, ects, Models, Appliances, 
&e. illustrative of the Subjects of = will be held in connexion 
gre 








th the 
For Tickets and all jetoeenatien application should be made to the 


eee Secretary, Mr. Auten Epwarps, 38, Edmund-street, Bir- 





ORKING MEN’S CLUB and INSTITUTE 

Ped UNION. -ANNUAL MEETING, FRIDAY, July 20, at 3 ¥ x, 
0 e § 

WESTMINSTER a ee 


A W W. ATER- COLOUR ARTIST, an Exhibitor in 
| Academy and Dudley Gallery, who is going for a 
SkerCHING 1 TOUR in the picturesque parts of BRITTANY, wishes 
of undertake theGUI DANCE and INSTRUCTION of a emall PaRTY 
< MATEUR SKETCHERS. Persons wishing to join — a | 
aly ne for terms and sions References given and 
x. yy irene H. Lesutx, 176 Alexandra-road, St. John’s-wood, "London, 








RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

OPEN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 

of PICTURES, by the British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. ¢ to Mr. C. W. Wass. 


— & CO.’S PICTURE GALLERIES— 


Ts INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Gopzs- 

BERG, near Bonn, on the Khine. —Established as a Private 
School in 1853; removed to Godesberg, as the International College, in 
1487; Reorganized in 1877, with a permanent Staff of Masters haviug a 
life PB rvs in the College: At present, Pupils can be received only in 
the principal School-House or in the House of the French Senter. 
Fie 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to the Head Master, Dr. 

ASKERVILLE. 





peer" 25, Bedford-street, Covent: varden. 


PAB, 9, Rue Chaptal. 





PASS. 19, Boulevard Montmartre. 


PAsis 2 Place de l’Opéra. 


NEW YORK, 170, Fifth Avenue. 
P i 





puE HAGUE, 20, Plaats. 


|: paamemnated 63, Charlotten-strasse. 


13, MOUNT-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, W. 


\ ISS GLYN has the honour to announce that she 
a will give a Series of REA DINGS from SHAKSPEARE :— 

On Tuesday Evening, July 17, from HAMLET. 

On Friday Morning, July 20, from MERCHANT of VENICE. 

On Tuesday Evening, July 24, from ROMEO and JULIET. 

On Friday Morning, July 27, from MEASURE for MEASURE. 

On Tuesday Evening, July 31, from KING JOHN. 

The Evening Readings to ormppenee i Half-past Eight o'clock pre- 
cisely ; Carriages may be ordered at T The Morning Readings to 
commence “2 -past Three o ‘clock Mpeouiosiy 5 Carriages may be 


ordered at 
Tickets to be obtained from Miss Gyn, at her Residence, 13, Mount- 


street, Grosvenor-square, 





HE AUTHOR of ‘A Little Lower than the 
s’ will to give PRIVATE LESSONS in 
ANCIENT. * FOREIGN a ENGLISH LITERATURE, ELOCU- 
TION, HISTO ee &e.—Apply F. Arkix-Korteicut, Sherwood 
House, P. rdens, K gt 


S': BARTHOLOMEW'S H OSPIT. AL sind 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN a IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 1001., will be offered 
for OPEN COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1877. Subjects :— 
Zagesy Botany, Chemistry, Physics. 

For particulars apply, personally or by letter, to ~ ResipENt 
w ARDent of the College, St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital, E.C 


L&XPo’ SCHOOL of HOMCOPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W.C. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, Argyll-place. 


Established to afford Theoretical and Practical Teaching of Hom«o- 
pathy and its kindred Sciences to such Medical Men and Medical 
Students as desire toadd a knowledge of this system to their other 
professional acquirements. The Course of Instruction includes Lectures 
- Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and the Practice of Medicine, asaiso 

Clinical Instruction within the Wards of the ay Homeopathic 
Hospital. Areenqemnente ores in contemplation for Private Instruction 
when desired. The WINTER SESSION will CoM MENCE on OOTO- 
BER ist. Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly desired to estab- 
lish Lectureships and to increase the number of beds in the Hospital 
up to 124, for which purpose 8,000. is immediately required. 

For further particulars apply to Dr. Bayes, Hon. Secretary; or to 
Frep. Maycock, Secretary 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
PROFESSORSHIP IN THE LAW SCHOOL. 


a Academic Sonnet will proceed, on the 24th of OCTOBER, 1877, 
inate to the PR - | a ORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE and 


om: 
INTERNATIONAL La 
of the Prof hip will consist of a fixed Salary 


of 2 200 per annum, phy Fees payable by Siptente receiving instruction 
“eas a view to Indian Civil Service soos en 
tes are requested to send the’ epplications to the Secretary 
of the Academic Council on or before the 17th of October. 
urther information can be obtained by ery y to the Recistrar 
of the University. S STACK, Registrar. 
Trinity College, Dublin, July 5th, 1877. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEG E, BRISTOL. 


none CHEMICAL 8° HOLARSHIP of 251., and THREE GENE- 
RAL of 151. each, open to Women as well as Men, will be offered in 
— R NEXT.—For particulars, apply to Epwarp Stock, Secre- 


SCHOLARSHIPS for by) ay —FOUR or more, of 151. to 501. each, 
will also be offered by the Clifton Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women.—Further particulars may be obtained from Miss C. 
a wonem, 21, Victoria-square, Clifton, or from the Secretary as 
a 


| J NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarg, Lonpon, 

W.C.—STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE eotide in the 
Hall under Collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to Rent o' ms, 
Scholarships, &c . may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL or 
the Szcretary, at the Hall. 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION.—A Ledy soneme 
mends very hi pls a SCHOOL in_ Kensi 
Daughter is Finishing. care is taken of the ety ls, sot oa = 
Instruction given.—Address dress Mrs. ALLEN, 1, West-hill, Hig! ge 





























CO Lirron GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


This SCHOOL will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. The 
Council intend to elect a HEAD MISTRESS EARLY in OVUTOBER. 
Salary, 300l., and Capitation Fee of 2l. for wary Scholar from 100 to 
200, and of Ww for every Scholar above 200.—Applications, with testi- 
monials, to be sent, by SEPTEMBER 15, to one of the Honorary Sec- 
retaries, Miss Catuenine Winkworth, *. Victoria-equare, or Lieut.- 
Col. Pears, Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol 


PL AMILTON TERRACE HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, 33, Hamilton-terrace, London, N.W. 
Board of Governors. 
The Rev. J. Lu. DAVIES, M.A. 
Miss EMILY DAVIES. 
The Rev. CANON DUCKWORTH, M.A. 
Miss HART. 
Miss DORA REECE. 
L. G. GORDON ROBBINS, Esq. M.A. 
Miss VERNON. 
Honorary Secretary. 
Miss DORA REECE, 21, Cavendish-road West, mnt _ N.W. 
HEAD MISTRESS. — The Governors are pr point a 
HEAD eat gee A r-9y which wit OPN int inSE EPT MBER 
NEXT. The Sal 2001. a year, with Rooms an 
Capitation Fee af al. aft Sfter xy numb er of Pupils reaches Fifty. —A poli. 
cations, with references, to be sent to the Honorary Secretary, from 
whom all information may be obtained. 


i ILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY, for 

Candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Commissions through 
the Militia.—Colonel BERDOE A. WILKINSON (Ketired Full Pay), 
Royal Engineers, receives PUPILS to PREPARE for the ARMY, at 
his Residence in Hesse Darmstadt. They have the advantage of 
poring for the Competitive Examinations under the superintendence 
of an Officer of long service, assisted by a 5! of competent Masters, 
and at the same time of acquirin; me a colloquial knowledge of German 
and French.—Address Colonel Wivernson, late R.E., care of 
108, Darmetaat. & Co., Oraig’s-court, FR, S.W., or Heinrichs-strasse, 
108, 


ES CHARMETTES, LAUSAN NE, SWIT. 
ZERLAND.—The Misses ELLENBERGER, Daughters of Dr. 
Ellenberger, Principal of the Pestalozzian School, Worksop, Notts, and 
Nieces of the late Dr. Heldenmaier, of Montfleuri, Lausanne, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who enjoy all the comforts of a first-rate English 
Home, and receive a thorough Education, with great advantages for 
acquiring Modern L and —For Pro- 
qpectusen, terms, and Teferenose, a apply to the Misses Euisupenera as 














SITUATION is required in the Autumn for an 

English Finishing Governess (with the highest references), 
either as Companion to a ly or to entirely Educate One or Two 
Orphan Girls.—Address Mrs. Stratronp Lovartt, Obislehurst, who 
will be happy to answer all inquiries. 





M4¥uscriprs for SALE of TWO NOVELS, 

th specially well suited for Serial purposes. Author 
(favourably known) desires to treat for their Publication in Magazine 
(Serial) or Novel form.—Address Bevis, care of A Francis, 
Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street. E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The ADVERTISER is desirous of 
meeting with a PARTNERSHIP in a Bookselling and Pub- 
lishing Business, either Wholesale or Retail, where Experience and 
Active Services would be taken into consideration in lieu of Capital, 
although Advertiser would be 7 to invest a moderate capital if 
required.—Apply by letter to F. G. essrs. Holmes & Son, 66a, Pater- 
noster-row. 


Rael. by an experienced JOURNALIST, of 

Years’ standing, a BE ENGASEMERT as ‘Sub-Editor or 
Manager a (singly or in every 
Branch of Newspaper Work, a aX. Descriptive Wer, & smart 
Shorthand Reporter, Paragrap phist, and Summary Writer. Has ura- 
velled in the Colonies and a great deal on the Continent, and is a 
successful * Special. ” London or. the Provinces ; Daily or a Weekly. 
The highest and t — Address JourNa.ist, at 
©. H,. May & Co.’s General Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, 
London, E.C. 














ROVINCIAL J OQURNALS. —« GENTLEMAN on 
the London Press, ha ving on ¢ House of Com: 
open to supply LONDON L TITERS ‘or Y RRESPONDENCE” 2 
Provincial an London. on low terme.—Journa.ist, City News Rooms, 
Ludgate-circus, 


ERBATIM REPORTER desires ENGAGE. 
- var wer Salary exceptionally moderate.—J. H., 19, Granville- 
a nen Baked 


HE PRESS. — WANTED (at once) a SITUA- 

TION as Junior Reporter or Assistant-Reporter and Clerk, in a 
Newspaper Office, where Advertiser would be able &, obtain pro- 

aragraphist, Shorthand and Descriptive 

mall Salary.—Apply to A. Bor- 








ri 
woop, Flint O.t:ages, Barnet, Herts, 
HE | PRESS (London Office).—A GENTLEMAN, of 
mal and varied Comsnensied experience, well known to large 
Adver and London Agents, desires to REPRESENT a good 
PROVINGLAL PAPER. Highest re references and security.— Address 
Omeca, Tewkesbury Lodge, Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, a GENTLEMAN to 
WRITE ROTIORS of the LONDON MUSIC-HALLS fi: 
py A paper — Apply, by . 8, fice, 
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HE PRESS. —A Youne Journatist, of superior 
Education, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as Assistant-Editor or 
Reporter. Has had experience in England, America, and Canada. 
Knows the Continent and its chief Languages. Verbatim Shorthand 
w Writer. —P. R. M., care of Editor, Chro micle Office, Chelmsford. 


MHE . PRESS. —C. Mitcuett & Co. haute | for 

the Sale of Newspaper Property, beg to notify that they have 

several important Newspaper Properties for disposal.—12 and 13, Red 
Lion- court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


1 WHOLESALE STATIONERS and PUB- 
LISHERS.—A Bookseller and Stationer, with eoverat a 
experience, who is relinquishing his business, seeks an AGE- 
MENT as Representative. Position inside, part or whole a time, 
not objected to. Age 3}. Total Abstainer. First-class References.— 
Address AGB, Bookeell er, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 














OR SALE, the COPYRIG HT, PLANT, and 
GOODWILL "of the FIFESHIRE JOURNAL (€ Jonservative)— 
established in 1832 ; together with the Copyright, Plant, and Goodwill 
of the St. Andrews Gazette (Conservative)—established in 1862. Will 
be exposed in the Royal Hotel, CUPAR, on TU EXDAY, 18th Septem- 
ber Next, at 2 o'clock, if not previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 
—Apply to the Proprietors, Messrs. Honcson yp, Cupar; to Mr. 
A. K. Macaig, 8.8.C, Hanover-street, Edinburgh; or to Messrs. 
Pacan & Osporne, Solicitors, Cupar. 


NOTICE. —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Ee Contractors. Wine Office-court, E.C., and Took’s-court, E.C., are 

repared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
LETTER. PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


ls bet ime PRINTING engin BRADLEY 
: 2 and 13, Fetter-lane. ECO. are pared to offer 
TENDERS for WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS or PERIODICALS. 
Antique Type, if preferred. Printers of Coming Events, Iron, May- 
Jair, &e. 





AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trusteesof the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, preserviog all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of Fadi ng. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
2la. the Set: Six Illustrations to ‘Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake Exhibition 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 2Is. 

A ee of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shiclds, 21s. the 


BOOK 


The EOCE HOMO of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 32., Ms., 72. 6d 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraits, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

SKETCHES by Rowbotham, choice, 78. 6d. each. 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 7. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 8. BIRD 


Director of the Works, J. R SAWYER. 





] IBL IOTHECA c URIOSA.—A CAT ALOG U E, 

now ready, of most RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, County 
Histories, Belles-Lettres, Curious Trials, Bibliography, Standard 
Works, and Specialities of Literature of every description, post free for 
enny stamp.—THomas Bert. 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
V. Libraries purchased. Immediate cash 


OGARTH'S WORKS.—An Original BOYDELL 

EDITION for SALE. 107 Plates, 27 by 20 inches; Boards, 

uncut; interleaved. Price Thirty Guineas.—Address Lines, care of 
Librarian, Old Library, Birmingham. 


r YO LIBRARIANS and COLLECTORS.—For 
d SALE, SANSON’S ATLAS, 1692, in Two Volumes, in beautiful 
ere soa —Address A. Z., care of Housekeeper, 1, New Broad-street, 
London. 








yo MU SE U MS, &e. — Mr. DAMON supplies 

NAMED COLLEC TIONS in SHELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS, 
and ROCKS, of which he has Typical and other C olleetione, adopted 
by the Loan ‘and Educational Museums of South Kensington. An 
Abndaed Catalogue free.—W: eymouth. 

‘PECIAL NOTICE.—The SCOTTISH KOHLI. 

. NOOR, unique White Aquamarine from Perthshire, is for a 
short time ON VIEW, on presentation of Card, at the MINBRAL- 
OGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM of Bryce M. Wricnr, 
F.R.G.5., &c., 90, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


JNEUMATIC and ELECTRICAL.—For SALE, 

a COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTS in large Cabinet, for a 

variety of experiments; suitable for Presentation or Public or Private 
bchools.—A. B., 17 Upper-street, Islington. 


] ILLIARDS. -- The 
TLEMAN (deceased) wish to SELL directly 








EXECUTORS of a GEN- 


a magnificent 


full-sized BILLIARD TABLE, made by the best Makers, with all 
the cost'y Fittings and Appendages. Lowest nett cash, 551 : cost 1291. 
(nly used Two Months; not Soiled.—On view at Crown Works, 35, 


Surrey-street, Strand. 

AX ARTIST, having no farther v use for a Life-Size 
LAY FIGURE, wishes to dispose of it for 31. ; also. a smaller 

ove to be sold, and some fine Caste.— Address A. B., care of Mr. White- 

head, 3, terrace, IL 


[HE RE: RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
K necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve: 
safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
street, Cavendish-square. 





revard to the 
THOMPSON. Studio, 25, Wigmore 


XCHANGE and INVESTMENT 
JORDAAN & Co., 56, Threadneedle-street, B.C. 


. now CASHED :—Austrian 
igian, Danubian, Datch, 


BANK, 


The following COU PONS, due lat of Jul 
Silver, American Gold and Currency, 
French, German, Italian, and Portuguese. 














MUPIE’Ss SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Se MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 


This CATALOGUE contains the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
—Across Africa, by Commander Cameron— Harriet Martineau’s Auto- 
biography—Captain Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva—Schuyler’s Turkistan 
—Margary’s Journals—Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, Third Series 
—Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections--Life and Letters of George 
Ticknor—The Shadow of the Sword—Thomas Wingfold, Curate 
Phebe, Junior—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—Miss Molly—Rose 
Turquand, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works 
in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Ciass of Fiction, at the lowest current Prices, and 18 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries 
of Public Institutiens, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON - ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mupte’s Srcect Lisrary, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside, 


L ° X,2,2;% LIBRA RB Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THUMAS CARLYLE, Esq 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aneient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various roan Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., wit 
Entrance-fee of 61.; Life Membership, 26/ 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

ce mn , 

TNHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Sur ~ Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Saunpers & Orvey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 











Sales by Auction 


Engravings of the Early German and Dutch Masters, being 
Duplicates from a Celebrated Public Collection. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, W ILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
kK? by AUCTION. a 5 : ; 

-C,on MONDA July 16, at 1 o'clock precisely. ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY GERM AN and DUTCH MASTERS, chiefly com- 
prising the Second Portion of eo from a Celebrated Public 
Collection, containing Specimens of the Worksof Israel van Meckenen, 
Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer. Lukas Van Leyden, and the 
Little Masters, Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans Sebald Beham, Heinrich 
Aldegrever, George Pencz, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; 
receipt of two stamps. 





if by post, on 


Engravings and Drawings, chiefly from the Portfolio of an 
Amateur and a Milite ry Officer. 


MESSRS, 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


kK by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., n TUESDAY, July 17. and Following Day, at 1 o’cloek pre- 
cisely, a Cc OLLECTION of ENGRAV INGs, from the Portfolio of a 
Gentieman, and from other Sources, comprising Rare Vrivate Etchings 
by Modern Amateurs—Miscellaneous Engravings. the broperty of a 
Military Ufficer—Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds—fine Modern Prints 
—Drawings, framed and glazed—and a great variety of subjects from 
the different Schools of Art. 
C Catalogues | are ‘Rearly ready. 


Amateur ii ing London, 


Choice and Valuabl. iiauiee of an 
in Splendid Bindings 
MESSRS. 
WOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 





W.C., on THURSDAY, July 19. and Two Following Days, at | o'clock 
precisely, choice and valuable LIBRARY of an AMATEUR leaving 
London, in splendid Bindings by Bedford, Clarke, Riviere, Lewis, De- 
rome, Padeloup, Bozerain, and other eminent Binders ; comprising Book 
of Common Prayer (usually called the Sealed B ook). on large paper— 
New Testament, large paper, with Woodcut Borders and Engravings 
from Designs by Fra Angelico, Raphael, Titian, and other great 
Masters—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Vasari Vite de Pittori, 3 vols. 
in 2, First Edition—Gyraldi Cinthio Hecatommithi, 2 vols. First 
Edition—Ward’s History of the Grand Rebellion, 3 vols. Portraits, 
before the numbers—Chaucer'’s Canterbury Tales, 5 vols. large paper— 

Bewick’s Select Fables, largest paper—Bouchet, Serées, 3 vols. in in 
Saltzmann’s Elements of Morality. 3 vols. Plates by Blake—Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melanc meas put Edition—Moli¢re, uvres, par Bret, 
6 vols. morocco. by Paceloup—Montaigne, Essais, 3 vols.—Daffy's 
Prospectus of his Elixir, presumed to be unique—Livius et Florus 
cura Aldi, 5 vols —Miiton’s Varadise Regaimed, First Edition— 
Ariosto, Opere, 5 vols. vellum paper—First Editious of the Publications 
of Barham, Beckford, Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, Fielding, Gay, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Johnson, Keats, Le Sage, Kichardson, Rousseau, 
Shelley, Southey, Sterne, Swift, Taylor, Thackeray, Walton, W ords- 
worth, and other celebrated Authors—Works printed at Strawberry 
Hill—and best Editions of Standard Writers in English and Foreign 
Literature, in the choicest condition. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


The Valuable Library of th late EDWARD FRANCIS 
RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
MESSBS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


, by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
y.C., on TUESDAY, July 31, and Five Pollowing Days, at 1 o'clock 
ee eee August 6, being Bank Holiday, excepted), the im- 
ortams LIBRARY of the late EDWARD FRANCIS RI MBAULT, 
..D.; comprising valuable Ancient Music (Printed and in Manu- 
sovinti<-W orks of the early English Poets and Dramatiste—rare Tracts 
and old Plays—Miscellaneous Literature in the different Branches— 
some valuable and curious Articles, consisting of old Carvings, Framed 
Prints and Drawings, Stained Glass, Bookcases, a Pair of Virginals 
made by Adam Leversidge, &. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; 
receipt of four stamps. 


if by post, on 





Collection of Po os Antiquities, dc., discovered by Mr. F. 
ALVERT, of the Dardanelles. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 

W.C. on THURSDAY. August 2. at 1 o'clock precisely, the “4nterestin 
COLLECTION of TRUJAN ANTIQUITIES and PRE-HISTORI 
KEMAINS, discovered at Hissarlik and in the Troad by Mr. F. 
CALVERT, of the Dardanelles ; comprising a Unique Attic Talent or 
Weight, found at Abydos, with inscription in Phenician Characters— 
a White Marble Slab, containing a Greek Inscription of 106 Lines— 
a Funeral Tablet, or Altar, with Inscription—Marble Bust of a 
Philosopher, with Inscription ee Vessels found in Greece— 
an interesting Coles of 300 Trojan Antiquities and Pre- 
Historic Remains ENT GREEK POTTERY of the late Col. 
TOWNELEY; hse aEL LANEOUS ANTIQUITIES 
Articles of the late Rev. THOS. HUGO, M.A. F.S.A.—a 8 
Armour of the Fifteenth Century—an Antique Marble Statuette of 
the Emperor Commodus—Antique Statuary Marble Figure of a Faun 
— Relics of Robert Burns—and various Articles of considerable 
interest. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; 
receipt of two stamps 


if by post, on 


The Hugo Collection of F the Works oe] Bewick 
MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
WO (shortly) by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, the exceedingly choice, valuable, and almost unique 
COULECTION of BOOKS, Wood Bogravings (many in rare proof 
states), and Engraved Wood- Blocks. Manuscripts, Autographs, Letters 
by or relating to Thomas and Johu Bewick, tg ay from every 
possible source by the late Rev. THOMAS HUGO, M.A. F.S.A. 

Catalogues are preparing, and further notice will be duly given. 


Plaster Casts, Drawings from Life, Oil 
Pictures, and Sketches by the late talented Sculptor and 
Artist, ALFRED STEVENS, Esq.; also the VaiuablejLibrary 
of Books, including many Tllustrated Works on the Fine 
Arts (by order of the Executor). 


\ TESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are favoured 
: with instructions to SELL, at the Studio adjoining 9, Eton- 
villas, Haverstock-hill, on THURSDAY. July 19, and at their Keoms, 
21, Old Bond-street, on FRIDAY, July 20, at 1 o’clock precisely each 
Day, the valuable and interesting CONTENTS of the SUULPTOR’S 
STUDIO as above, | tae about 300 Drawings from Life, clever 
Pictures and Effect 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Original Models, 


Valuable Books ; the REMAINING PORTION of the Library 
of the late CHARLES INNES PUCUCK, Esq., &c. 


y=. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 16,and Two Following Days, valuable BUOKS, ‘and 
the REMAINING LIBRARY of the late CHARLES INNES 
POCOCK, Esq., formerly of Jersey; including The Turner Gallery, 
— Musée Francaise, 4 vols. — Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. — Turner's 
Picturesque Views of England and Wales, original proofs — 
Gillray’s Genuine Works, Caricatures, and Suppressed }’lates, 3 vols.— 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s—Collections concerning the Manor of Marden, by 
Thomas Earl Coningsby, privately printed and very rare— Historical 
Records of the Leslie Family, 3 vols.—Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, 5 vole.—Neale and Le Keux’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.— 
Baronial Halls, 2 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.— 
Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols. -Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, 2 vols. — 
Harietan Miscellany, 12 vols.—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 3 vols. 
Sowerby’s Botany, Third Edition, 11 vols.—Costumes of the Scottish 
Clans—Works of the society fur Promoting Scottish Art, 15 vols.— 
Hume’s England, Bowyer’s splendid edition, 10 vols —Macklin’s 
Bible, 7 vols.—Burns’s Works, with interesting Manuscript Additions 
by Allan Cuaningham, 8 vols. in 4—Iliustrated London News to 1876— 
Quain’s Anatomical Plates of the Arteries—Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy 
— Publications of the Sydenham and New Sydenham Societies —Trans- 
actions of the Pathological Society—a large and rare Collection of 
Ephemerides and Astrological Almanacks, from a.p. 1554 to 1787— 
Engravings — Portraits of Remarkable Characters, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Autograph Letters and 


Valuable and Intercsting Collection of 
Manuscripts. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 9 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
THURSDAY. July 19, at 1 o’clock, an important UU LLEC TION ot 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the highest interest, including— 
Laman Blanchard Mrs. Hemans (3) Moore 
Lady Blessington Tom Hood (4) Napoieon IIT. 
Charles Burney Leigh Hunt (25) 'yrone Power 


Burvs W. Jerdan (10) ’. Procter (8) 
syron Jerrold Rossini 
'’. Campbell (6) Keats Scott 


Shelley (24) 


Cruikshank (2) 
Mis. Shelley 


Tom Dibdin (5) . 

Dickens (2 Lord L ytton 9) Mra. Siddons 

IY israeli Mendelssohn Alaric Watts 

W. Godwin (13) &e. 
together with some Original Manuscripts. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Charles Li ay (8) 
*L. 


The Armour and Arms of the Hereditary CHAMPION 
DYMOKE, from Scrivelsby Court. 
M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, Kiug-street, St. James’s- oeners on TUESDAY, 
July 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, the ANCIENT ARMOUR and ARMS 
of the late CHAMPION DYMUKE, removed os Scrivelsby Court, 
Lincolnshire ; including the famous complete Cao-a-Pie Suit of Steel 
and Gilt Armour, ensraved with the Keyal Crown and Cipher of 
Queen Elizabeth, and dated 1555, having been made for an fticer of 
the Guard, which was worn by the Champion at the Coronation of 
King George I., and obtained from the Royal Armoury for that pur- 
pose, and retained by him as the customary fee of the Champion. It 
was exhibited at Manchester in 1857. A portion of the Horse Armour 
belonging to this Suit is engraved in Skelton’s Work; also Four other 
fine Cap-a-Pie Suits, one engrav ed—Shields, Swords, us wwees, and other 
smal! Arms, and the Horse-Trappings used by the Champion at the 
Coronation of King George LV.; also a Collection of Uriental Arms, 
formed by an Artist during a residence in the East—and several tine 
Specimens of English and Foreign Armour, from the Meyrick and other 
Collections. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Old French and Flemish Tapestry. 
WM ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by nha gS 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on TU E AY, 
july 17, at o'lock precisely, old PRENCH and FLEMISH TAPES: 
TRY, including a Set of Seven Panels of Beauvais Tapestry, with 
figures after Boucher, Medallions, Trophies, and Festoons of Flowers— 
an Early Flemish Tapestry, representing the Triamph of Intellect over 
the Fates—a Set of Four Brussels Tapestries, with subjects from the 
Life of Queen Esther—a large Panel with Allegorical Figures and fine 
Arabesque Border, executed tor Charles L1., when Prince of Wales—and 


several others. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 


or 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE, 


FROM THE YEAR B.C. 753 TO A.D. 640. 


By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


Witiram Cours, Sons & Co. London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE SHILLING EDITION OF CAPTAIN MARRYATS 
NOVELS. 


In fcap. 8vo. fancy cover, price 1s. 


THE PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
This famous Novel is now published for the first time at a lower price than 3s. 6d., Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & SONS having 
made an especial arrangement with Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons, the Owners of the Copyright, to Publish it uniformly with 
their SHILLING EDITION of CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


GrorGE RoutLepGe & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





NOTICE—A NEW STORY, in Two Volumes, 
will be published Neat Week, entitled ‘A CONSTANT 
HEART, by the Hon. Mrs. E. W. CHAPMAN. 


Henry S. Kine & Co. London. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


A BIOGRAPHY. With Appendix and Index, 


From the ATHENAUM, April 21. 


‘The anorymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volume has lately been published by Mr. Beeton, is as 
interesting a volume as has appeared for many years, and leaves us no room for doubt that when the book has been completed 
it will be of the greatest value to politicians and historians. The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, 
but the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the opinions of the writer, and 
we never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of research into a subject and care for accuracy. Even those 
who most strongly disapprove of the author's views will find his book instructive and amusing.” 


8. O. Breton, 39, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


ETCHINGS OF LONDON. 


nr . . . 
l the suggestion of a few Gentlemen who appreciate the Picturesque 
Aspects of London, and regret the want of worthy Artistic Representations of them, it is proposed to Publish a 
COLLECTION of ETCHINGS which shall in some measure supply this want. The extent of the Work must, however, 
depend on the support which it receives. 
A FIRST SERIES of SIX ETCHINGS has been undertaken by M. Brunet Debaines :— 
1. INTERIOR of the TEMPLE CHURCH, 4. LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS. 
2. FOUNTAIN COURT, TEMPLE. | 5. 8T. PAUL’S from the RIVER. 
3. TEMPLE BAR. 6. CORN BARGES on the THAMES. 
The Subscription will be Two Guineas for the Series of Six Etchings, Artist's Proofs (100 only printed) on Japanese Paper. 
Messrs. SEELEY & CO. of 54, Fleet-street, have consented to receive Subscribers’ Names, which should be sent in at once. 


_ HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: 


KUFSTEIN, KLOBENSTEIN, AND PANEVEGGIO. 
By WALTER WHITE. 


Large crown 8vo. 14s. 














“ Probably most of our readers will be familiar with Mr. White's simple style from their acquaintance with former books of 
his. He did Switzerland conscientiously many years ago, and he has wandered, with knapsack and umbrella, through the best 
of our English scenery. Now in these latter days he has apparently fallen in love with the Southern Tyrol, and this volume is 
made up of notes of his sojourns there in seven successive summers. ”— Times. . 

“It is impossible to imagine a greater contrast between a holiday spent, in this quiet healthy way, with pure air and simple 
food, nothing to agitate or disturb, and a constant supply of interest in the people and scenery of the road and halting place, 
and the fatiguing and barren chase of the ordinary tourist over the beaten tracts of Europe, fretted by stuffy hotels and the mob 
of equally jaded and dejected travellers.”’"—Saturday Review, 

‘Mr. White has at once an appreciative eye for the beauties of Nature, and a practised pen with which to describe them. 
We feel throughout as if a pleasant and varied diorama of hills and forests was being unrolled behind the groups which fill the 
foreground.’ — Academy. 

‘Mr. White has the power which few writers of travels possess in perfection, of taking his readers about with him, and 
making them almost as much interested in what is to be seen as if they actually joined in the tour.’ —Standard. 

“A delightful holiday volume, full of pleasant chat and valuable hints. Mr. Walter White has an eye that sees everything, 
a memory which forgets nothing, a judgment to discriminate between what is and is not worth repeating, and a fluent and cheery 
style, neither striving artificially at epigram, nor relapsing through feebleness into platitude.”— World. 

“The region described is out of the way of the ordinary tourist, but we should think Mr. White's volume ought to make it 
popular. The work will form a useful guide to Southern Tyrol, and is interspersed with occasional notes on geology, which gives 
it a claim to be regarded as not altogether unscientific.”—Nature. 

“* Altogether, we part with Mr. White's book as from a chat with an old friend, whom, having often met before, we are glad 
to see again, and whose talk about his own holidays in Tyrol will, we doubt not, stir up others also to take a brief sojourn in 
that ‘ delightsome land.’ "— Field. ; 

“ A tourist will find ‘ Holidays in Tyrol’ a delightful companion.”—Record, 

‘*A short chapter of words and phrases in the Griden dialect is one of the most interesting in the book, affording the same 
enjoyment to the philologist as the Romansch of the Grisons, and other strange relics of Roman domination.”—Daily News. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





A Collection of Blue and White Oriental Porcelain, formed by a 
Gentleman during a residence in China. 


J'ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. ometecuaem, on WEONES- 
DAY, July 18, at | o'clock precisely, a COLLEOTIUN of BLUE and 
WHITE ORIENTAL PURCELAIN, formed by'a Gentleman during a 
residence in China; also a Collection of Japanese and Uhinese Porce- 
lain, Carvings in Jade, Lacquer, Bronzes,and Enamels, and some Blue 
and White Hawthorn-pattern Jars, Beakers, &c. 








Italian Cabinets, Bronzes, and other Ornamental Objects, the 
Property of a Gentleman, 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
A respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
July 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, OBJECTS of ART, the Sacer ofa 
Gentleman, including a fine Italian Cassone, Cabinets of Iniaid Ebony 
and Ivory, Bronzes, Ciocks, Majolica, &c ; also a Pair of fine large Blue 
and White Uriental Jars and other good Specimens of Porcelain. 











Ancient and Modern Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, and 
Photographs. 


i\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, 
July 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock proseeye a large and valuable 
ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT and MUDERN PicTURES, Draw- 
ings, Engravings, and Photographs, from different private sources, 
including small Collections, the Property of CHARLES GREGORY, 

-, deceased, and Major-General HODSON, C.B., deceased—a 
and Rabbit, by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., the Property of the late 
Hereditary Champion Dymoke—Head of Lady Hamilton, by G. Rom- 
ney, K.A.—a Lady and Gentlemen, by Sir H. Raeburn—and other 
interesting Historical Portraits and Works of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, and English Schools. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Gentleman, 
removing—Valuable Books on the Topography of Gloucester- 
shire—High-Class Works on Natural History—Choice En- 
gravings, de. 

i ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 

WEDNESDAY, July 18, and Two Followiag Days, at 1 o'clock, 

valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, as above, comprising At ‘s 

Gloucestershire, 2nd edition — Rudder's Gloucester—Lysons’s Gloucester 

and Woodchester, 2 vols.—Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, 2 vols.—Fos- 

brooke’s Gloucester, &c., 4 vols.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols., 

and Collegiate Churches, 2 vole.—Lysons’s Environs of London, &c., 

9 vols.—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols.— Pope's Works and Homer, 19 vols., 

large paper—Dodsiey’s Uld Plays, 12 vols.—Beaumont and Fletcher's 

Works, 14 vols.—Otway’s Works, 3 vols., large paper—Richardson’s 

Works, 19 vols.—Ireland’s Memories of Jeanne d’Arc, 2 vols. large 

paper—The Works of Chatterten, Sterne, Congreve, Churchill, Mengs, 

and others(for the most part in neat bindings); to which are added, 

Hooker's Exotic Ferns and Rhododendrons of the Himalayas— Harvey's 

Phbycologia Britannica and Australica,9 vols.—Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 

- wey Works, Original Editions, 31 vols.—a few choice Engravings 
Prin: 00! 


- tand— , &e. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 299, Juty, 
is published THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
Contents. 
I. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of KLEBER. 
II. The SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
Ill. INDIAN FAMINES. 
IV. COPERNICUS in ITALY. 
V. NORTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
VI. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VIL. VENICE DEFENDED. 
VIII, ENGLAND of ELIZABETH. 
IX. GEFFCKEN on CHURCH and STATE. 
X. The RUSSIANS in ASIA MINOR. 
London: I &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 287, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. The FIRST LORD ABINGER and the BAR. 
Il. RECENT DISCOVERIES in ART and ARCH ZOLOGY in 
ROME 
III. OXFORD GOSSIP in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. ECONOMICAL FACTS and ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 
V. SCIENCE of ELECTRICITY as APPLIED in PEACE and 
WAR. 





VI. NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA. 
VII. WAR in the EAST. 
VIIL. The PRIEST in ABSOLUTION and the RIDSDALE UDG- 


MENT. 
IX. NATIONAL INTERESTS and NATIONAL MORALITY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, for JULY, price 6s. 
(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXI. 

Contents. 
I. DIVINE VOICES and MODERN THOUGHT. 
II. The ATHENS of THUCYDIDES. 
11l. MR. ARNOLD on BUTLER. 
IV. The RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
V. The SOUTHERN SLAVES. 
VI. The LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
VII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Pat 





ter-row. 


| Aga LITIES of the WAR.—See CotauRn’s 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (Edited by WILLIAM 
FRANCIS AINSWORTH. PhD. FSA F.RGS, &c), JULY, 
containing * Readers and Writers,’ continued Tale, by Miss Emma 

Hamilton ; and other Serials and Papers by distinguished Writers. 
London: Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane. 








(He CHURCH of ENGLAND PULPIT and 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 
Every SATURDAY, price 2d.; free by post, 2id. 

Contains TWO or THREE SERMONS, by Eminent Clergymen, and 
various Matters interesting to Churebmen. The first Three Volumes 
are new complete, price 8s. each. 

The NUMBER for THIS WEEK contains Sermons by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, preached in Westminster Abbey on Sunday 
last ; and by the Rev. O. B. Brigstocke, at Christ Church, Homburg. 

Office : 160, Fleet-street ; and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


oe 


The HISTORY of the OTTOMAN 
from the Beginning of their Empire to the Present 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late 

A New and Revised Edition, 


TURKS, 
Time (A.D. 1250 to 1876). 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. 


being the Fourth. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE in the CLOISTER, in the Papal 


By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPA- 


COURT, and in EXILE. 
NELLA. In demy 8vo. with Two Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


(In a few days. 


THAT UNCONSCIONABLE TURK, 


and What to Do with Him. By VERITATIS VINDEX. 
In demy 8vo. sewed, ls. 


SIND REVISITED. By Captain 
RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. 
24s, 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


** Very few men have done so much and seen so much as 
Captain Burton has,—hardly one of our ‘travellers’ writes with 
such verve and spirit, or smites with such an honest downright 
blow. India is not a new subject, yet ‘Sind Revisited’ reads as 
freshly and brightly as if it dealt with an altogether untrodden 
field. Every one should read it.”—Standard. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of the 
late CHARLES F, TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G,S. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by WALTER BESANT, M.A. 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


In demy 


The TOKEN of the SILVER LILY: 
a Poem. By HELEN B. MATHERS, Author of ‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,’ &c. In square crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Hon. MISS FERRARD. By the 


Author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The BREAKING of the STORM. 


Fr the German of SPIELHAGEN. By EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. - 


**Mr. Hawthorne has achieved a real triumph in ‘ Garth.’ 
The book is farin advance of his previous works, and thoroughly 
artistic in workmanship.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


KILCORRAN. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


I. 
JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. 6s. 


II. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 6s. 


Ir. 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of E. WERNER. 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


Lady Dufferin throughout their varied travelling in we Pacific.” 
Court Journal. 


J.W. BODDAM-WHETHAM., Author of 
&c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15. 


“A bright and lively account of interesting travel. 


surroundings.” —Globe. 


MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. 
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LITERATURE 
—. 

Recollections of Richard Cobden, M.P., and 
the Anti- Corn- Law League. By Henry 
Ashworth. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Ir seldom happens that thirty years after 

the conclusion of a great conflict, whether in 

the forum or the field, the majority of the 
chiefs who took part in it on one side still 
survive, while nearly all who led the oppo- 
site host have passed away. Such is the 
case, however, with regard to those who 
organized and led triumphantly the memorable 
movement for the free importation of food, 
and those who vainly strove to baffle it. 

Stanley, Graham, Peel, Bentinck, Bucking- 

ham, and, above all, the illustrious soldier 

who to the last lent the sanction of his name 
to the landed monopoly, have died; while 

Villiers, Bright, Milner Gibson, Ashworth, 

and many more, remain to witness the fruition 

of the promises of cheapness and plenty that 
when first made seemed almost too good to be 
true. The success of the policy contended for 
by the Anti-Corn-Law League, that the first 
necessaries of life ought not to be taxed, has 
come to be admitted by all parties and classes 
amongst us; and the generation that has 
sprung up since the great fiscal revolution was 
accomplished finds it difficult to understand 
how laws to make bread always dear, and to 
exclude beef and mutton, butter and cheese 
from our markets, could ever have been passed, 
or could, when impugned, have for years been 
seriously defended, and defended not merely 
by the bigotry of blockheads, but by those 
who were called the shrewdest and most 
sagacious statesmen of their day, Whig as well 
as Tory, as part and parcel of an established 
system, which it would be idle to attempt to 
change. Yet it took all the zeal, energy, and 
talent of many gifted men banded together in 
a species of social crusade to drive their power- 
ful opponents from seemingly impregnable 
outworks ; and even at the last the citadel of 
corn was only forced to surrender by absolute 
famine. It is natural that one of the earliest 
and most earnest of the privy councillors of 
Free Trade should wish to place on record 
clearly and accurately how it all came to pass, 
and to associate in the memory of his family 
and friends the recollection of his own name 
with that of the most distinguished of the 
patriotic group, who by their good words and 
good deeds made themselves most notable in 
their day. Demagogues no doubt they were ; 








and Cobden, conspicuous for a season above 


them all, was a leader of the people. But as 
Mr. Ashworth shows, though he does not say 
so in so many words, there never was a dema- 
gogue so free from the faults and vices of 
what usually passes under the name of dema- 
gogueism. Theson of the Dunford farmer was 
by nature the most single-minded, practical, 
and truthful of men, full of sympathy with the 
feelings and interests of his own class in life, 
and equally incapable of effecting hail-fellow- 
ship with those below and those above him. 
Without imagination, sentimentalism, or wit, 
but full of enthusiasm for steady progress and 
persistency in contending for justice, there 
never was so matter-of-fact an orator, or one 
who stuck so closely to his text; and there 
never was a politician who refrained so uni- 
formly from flattering the prejudices of the 
many or the few. He was, in short, the incar- 
nation of good sense and outspoken right- 
mindedness. Without being a Quaker, he was 
specially valued and trusted by the energetic 
members of that connexion, and he was often 
heard to say that there were no people, when 
they took a cause in hand, who did so much 
for it as the Quakers. In simplicity of tastes, 
manners, and opinions he was, in fact, almost 
one of them ; and throughout his whole career 
the best men of their body were found con- 
stantly by his side. When, late in life, he was 
casually thrown into a different social atmo- 
sphere he mutely shrank from its unrealities, 
which perplexed rather than amused or pleased 
him. 

The story of his early career as a calico- 
printer in Lancashire is well known, and how 
he was early diverted from the routine of 
private acquisition to the more exciting objects 
of public life. He probably never cared sufti- 
ciently for money to become a rich man. 
Generous and confiding, he had the tendency 
to be at all times speculative and sanguine ; 
and it is no secret that during the six years 
spent in agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws his business materially declined, and his 
resources were thereby crippled. But he lived 
at all times inexpensively, and upon caprice or 
pleasure squandered nothing: and elections, 
which have been the ruin of so many political 
men, were never suffered to be to him the 
cause of embarrassment or anxiety. To say 
that he was without ambition would be absurd. 
He had his aspirations after prominence, in- 
fluence, and: fame. Why not? His true 
praise is that he sought to gratify these long- 
ings only by doing essential service to his 
country and his kind ; and assuredly his reward 
was with him. 

We cannot accept all the historical state- 
ments in Mr. Ashworth’s Recollections as 
accurate, or all his inferences as logically just. 
His account of the origin of the Corn Law in 
1815 we take to be thoroughly erroneous :— 


“The army and navy were, during that struggle 
[the war with France], largely provisioned from 
home, and as we had a series of bad harvests, and 
as the war had cut off all our supplies of grain 
from abroad, the scarcity and dearness of food 
bordered upon a state of famine. ... In 1801, 
wheat was 115s. 1ld. per quarter ; from 1801 to 
1818, the price averaged 84s.; whilst in the 
twenty years ending 1874, it averaged only 52s. 
per quarter. .. . As soon as the war was over, and 
our ports were opened for the reception of foreign 
grain, prices came down rapidly. Then the land- 
lords took alarm, and appealed to Parliament to 








resist the importation of foreign grain, which they 
asserted would be the ruin of the English farmers, 
.... Hence a Parliament composed mostly of land- 
lords proceeded in 1815 to enact the Corn Law.... 
The discussions in Parliament on this question 
made a great impression. ... By many thoughtful 
and patriotic people this law was viewed with 
intense dislike. ... The people of London became 
riotous, and the walls were chalked with invec- 
tives, such as ‘Bread or Blood,’ &....A loaf 
steeped in blood was placed on Carlton House 
(now the Tory Club House).... At Lord’ Eldon’s 
house the iron railings were torn up, whilst every 
pane of glass and many articles of furniture were 
broken and destroyed, and it was facetiously 
remarked that at last his lordship kept open 
house. The military were called out, and two per- 
sons were killed ; the Houses of Parliament were 
guarded by soldiers, and, indeed, the whole of 
London appeared to be in possession of the army.” 


It is hardly worth while pointing out how 
important facts are here entangled with mis- 
conceptions and mistakes, partly, at least, 
ascribable, we fear, to sectional prejudices, of 
whose misleading influence the venerable 
author of the present volume is doubtless un- 
conscious. His religious animosity to the 
profession of arms seems to blind him to the 
fact that corn was frequently higher in price 
during years of peace than those of war, to 
which, without regard to contributory inci- 
dents, he ascribes an inevitable and invariable 
enhancement. In 1801 wheat was 119s. per 
quarter, while in 1804, after war had broken 
out afresh, it was but 62s., and in 1814 it 
was but 74s. Equally inaccurate is it to 
assert that during that wasteful and sanguinary 
decade England was inaccessible to supplies 
of grain from the Baltic, the Euxine, and the 
Mediterranean. It is notorious that the Con- 
tinental System of Napoleon was everywhere 
evaded with impunity, and that after Copen- 
hagen and Trafalgar our fleets swept the seas, 
It was, indeed, the boast of the war - party 
that during that period England became the 
great entrepét and clearing-house of Christen- 
dom. There was no lack of trade or enter- 
prise, but the profligate expenditure, due 
partly to blundering and partly to job- 
bing, and the facilities afforded by an inflated 
currency, raised the price of every article of 
produce, bread not excepted: and when the 
revulsion came the landed interest, having the 
two Houses of Parliament in their hands, had 
the folly and meanness to attempt by law to 
keep up rents by a delusive promise to the 
farmers that they could keep up the prices 
of agricultural produce by law. But the idea 
that the general cost of bread and beef was 
doubled by reason of the number of soldiers 
and sailors we had to feed abroad instead of 
at home, is not more correct than the assertion 
that the palace where the Prince Regent dwelt 
is now the Tory Club-house in Pall Mall,— 
neither the site nor the character of the two 
buildings being identical, not a stick nor a 
stone of the two being the same. We think 
it very likely that a similar onesidedness of 
view may have betrayed the excellent men 
who combined for the overthrow of the Corn 
Law, in 1840, to overstate their case in con- 
ference with such adepts in the art and 
mystery of statistics as Sir James Grabam 
and Sir Robert Peel. Even in the not very 
impartial narratives of such interviews that 
are cited by Mr. Ashworth, one cannot help 
perceiving sometimes that, had the issue de- 
pended on superior dexterity in the marshal- 
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ling of figures, and the plausible use of 
imputations and motives, the controversy 
might have lasted for a good while longer. 
The Premier was sometimes supercilious, the 
Home Secretary often insolent, but members 
of the Manchester deputations were, by their 
own showing, occasionally reckless and rude. 
They would admit nothing good or useful in 
Peel’s first great amendment of the tariff; 
nothing restorative or courageous in his pro- 
viding for the whole deficit left by his prede- 
cessors, by direct taxation of the classes which 
had brought him into power. In the course 
of three years his policy of comprehensive 
emendations and concessions (including the 
admission duty free of cattle, flour, cheese, 
butter, &c.), and his sweeping away of 750 
articles from the Customs list altogether, had 
rallied the circulation in the heart of industry, 
and revived the energies of trade. Then came 
a second measure of tariff reform equally not- 
able and useful; but neither is the value of 
this admitted by our author in anything 
like a spirit of fair appreciation. Even now 
he can only see the question in the light in 
which the League at the time saw it, namely, 
as a danger to the success of their one great 
object, the total and immediate repeal of all 
duties on corn; and putting ourselves back 
two-and-thirty years, and sympathizing with 
them heartily in the wisdom and worth of 
their endeavour, we cannot but be struck with 
the sagacity and daring of their leader in the 
course which he resolutely followed during 
the latter days of the agitation. Discarding 
party shibbolcths and semblances, he applied 
the whole power of his practical mind to 
dissociating everywhere the tenant farmers 
from the proprietors of the soil, so far as their 
interests in the Corn Law were concerned. 
Again and again he sought, and never sought 
in vain, a hearing from an agricultural audience 
in the county towns, not to ask them to give 
up some of their profits, which he admitted 
were already too small for the benefit of the 
shopkeeper or manufacturer, but to waken 
them from the delusion in which they had 
suicidally lain too long, that the Corn Law 
was for their benefit. Intimately acquainted 
with the hardships and difficulties of their 
position, he probed their feelings to the quick 
when he asked, were they prospering under the 
existing system? were they not compelled 
to pay rents valued on the scale of prices pro- 
mised in the statute? and did they not con- 
stantly find themselves miserably disappointed 
in the price they were taught to expect. His 
speech at a county meeting held at Oxford, on 
the 13th of September, 1843, is the happiest 
specimen, perhaps, of his tact and temerity in 
this mode of pleading :— 

“We have met here to-day to discuss the effect 
of the Corn Law on the tenant farmer and the 
farm labourer. We have not met to consider the 
law as it affects the landlord and landowner. We 
are not here to consider whether they benefit by 
it, for, if necessary, I will at once concede that they 
do. Neither have we met to consider it as it 
affects the interests of the tithe-owner in raising 
the price of corn, for, if necessary, I will also 
concede that it does that. Nor are we met to con- 
sider it as it affects land valuers or land agents, 
who are interested in the frequent changes of 
tenants ; nor as it affects the legal gentlemen who 
are the agents of great landowners. All these I 


know it affects beneficially; but what we are to 
consider is, how it affects the farmers who employ 
their capital and their talent in cultivating the 





land, and who can have no interest in raising the 
price of bread; and also how it affects the interests 
of the farm labourers, who, getting wages for their 
labour, can have no interest in raising the prices of 
bread, and of those necessaries of life which they 
and their families consume in such large propor- 
tions. Now, as I see before me so large a pro- 
portion of bond fide farmers (A cry of ‘No, no’) ; 
but I say ‘ Yes, yes;’ for where did those men 
below borrow their blushing faces and sunburnt 
brows, but in their corn-fields? AsI see before 
me so large a proportion of bond fide farmers, I 
wish to put myself perfectly straight with them. 
Don’t you suppose that I come here to deprive you 
of protection! for I come here to show you that 
what you consider protection is no protection. I 
ask you to regard my arguments as if you were 
honest jurymen, setting aside prejudice, and acting 
perfectly impartially. Now, my first proposition 
is this, that if the Corn Law raises the price of 
corn, rents rise in proportion to price. Is not that, 
let me ask, the regular course? Does not the land 
valuer always value you according to the price of 
corn at the time when you take a farm? Corn 
may be at one price, it may be at another, but is not 
this always the case? Well, then, if this be the 
case, my next proposition is, that the Corn Law 
has promised the farmer prices which it has never 
realized. I say that it has cheated the farmers for 
twenty-seven years, and that it has led the farmers 
to expect prices which they have never obtained. 
Now what is the fact? In 1814 witnesses before 
a Committee of the House of Commons stated 
that the land could not be cultivated unless there 
was a price of 80s. a quarter for wheat. The law 
of 1815 recognized that price. If there is any 
man here who remembers that period, let me ask 
him, was it not the universal belief that the law of 
1815 would secure 80s. a quarter for wheat? And 
what was the price of wheat in 1822, seven years 
afterwards? Why, only 42s. a quarter. (Cheers.) 
In 1822 the agricultural distress was universal. 
In a single Norwich newspaper of that period there 
were no less than 120 advertisements of sales of 
farming stock. Well, what did you do? The 
tenants went and asked, for what? Why, for 
another Act of Parliament! (A laugh.) They 
had an act giving them a nominal price of 80s. a 
quarter; so they asked for another act. Well, 
more committees sat, more witnesses were examined, 
and, after five or six years, another act was given 
you, involving that perfection of wisdom, the 
sliding scale. (Renewed laughter.) That sliding 
scale was to secure you, not only high prices, but 
steady prices. In 1828 the sliding scale passed, 
and you were to have 64s. a quarter for your wheat. 
Well, you took the sliding scale, and in 1835 
wheat was down to 39s. 4d.; and there may be 
many here who remember it being sold in Oxford 
market that year at 35s. (Cheers.) Well, you’d 
have thought the farmers had had enough of pro- 
tection after this. But, no! the Parliament of 
1841 was dissolved. The ‘farmers’ friends’ came 
down to the hustings, and the sillier a man was, 
the greater the promises he made you, so much the 
more did you farmers throw up your caps for him. 
(A laugh.) Yes, there’s not a farmer here who 
won’t confess it; he’ll hang down his head, like 
that man there, but he’li confess it nevertheless, 
(More laughter.) Well, I heard your ‘friends’ pro- 
pose their last Corn Law. Sir Robert Peel brought 
it forward, and he said he would give you, as far as 
legislation could secure it, a price ranging from 
54s, to 58s, a quarter for your corn, Well, in less 
than eighteen months after he had made that pro- 
mise, what were the prices of wheat? From 46s. 
to 47s, a quarter,—10s. less than had been promised 
to the farmer only twelve months before! I say, 
therefore, that those legislative acts have never 
realized to the farmer what they promised ; and I 
say, further, that Acts of Parliament never can give 
you high prices. (Hear, hear.) The farmers have 
taken farms on the strength of these acts, and they 
have been ruined because they could not pay the 
rents for which they had taken them ; and itis be- 
cause theseacts have ruined you that lam here to-day 
to denounce what is called legislative protection.” 





When nearly all the towns, and many of 


the chief counties had publicly discussed the 
policy of abolition, London, the last ta move, 
began to debate it in an imposing fashion at 
Covent Garden Theatre. The meetings there, 
without the forms of delegation, were truly 
representative of the national mind and will. 
In 1844, O'Connell, while awaiting his sen- 
tence of imprisonment for talking Repeal of 
the Union, came forward to offer the aid of the 
people of Ireland in abrogating the Corn Law, 
which had done them no real good, though 
they lived, or rather starved, by agriculture : 
and it is impossible even now to read his 
speech on the occasion without being struck 
by the great ability and marvellous eloquence 
of the man. 

While the Conservative minister was losing 
his hold over the zealots of his party by his 
concessions to Catholics in Ireland and refusal 
to concede anything to non-Intrusionists in 
Scotland, the League had “ become a great 
fact.” Cobden was by all regarded as its 
chief and soul; and when Sir Robert Peel 
declared his own conversion to be mainly due 
to the force of his arguments, the uninitiated 
millions, who felt towards him a real sense of 
gratitude, rushed to the conclusion that he 
was about to be their representative in the 
next administration. Without professing or 
pretending to be a party man, he lent his aid 
in the memorable combination of free trade 
Liberals and resentful Protectionists by which 
the Tory Government was overthrown. But 
on the morrow parties resolved themselves into 
their separate elements. Monopoly was slain ; 
the League was about to expire; and in the 
eyes of Whigs born to rule by right divine 
the self-educated manufacturer who sat for 
Stockport was nobody in particular. Cobden 
would have been more or less than man if he 
had not felt keenly the contrast of aristocratic 
exclusion and the generous acknowledgment 
which he received from the mercantile com- 
munity he had so effectually served ; and who, 
during his absence on the Continent in the 
autumn of 1846, subscribed for him a tribute 
of 70,0007. 

How far admission to official life at the 
conclusion of the Corn-Law campaign might 
have tended to modify his subsequent disposi- 
tion it were vain to surmise. Unfortunately 
for the credit of the Liberal party, the churlish- 
ness of caste refused him in 1846 a seat in 
the Cabinet which he had so richly earned ; 
he declined, with something like disdain, to 
accept subordinate office. It was not until 
twelve years later that a suitable place in the 
administration was placed at his disposal ; 
but under Lord Palmerston he felt that he 
could not with consistency hold office, and 
consequently he declined. In 1859, he un- 
dertook the negotiation of a new commercial 
treaty with France, and after months of 
arduous labour it was brought to a successful 
conclusion, greatly to the benefit of both 
countries. Some recognition it was thought 
should be made of his services; and he was 
told that a baronetcy was at his option, or 
a permanent post in the Civil Service if he 
would relinquish his seat in Parliament. Title 
was not in his way, and after spending twenty 
years at Westminster he did not choose to 
give up his seat. 

Mr. Ashworth publishes, for the first time, 
a list of the contributions to the supplemental 
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fund of 40,0002, privately raised among a few 
of his more opulent friends to relieve him 
from the pressure of pecuniary embarrassment 
caused by losses in American railways. 

Mr. Ashworth says nothing of the course 
pursued in Parliament by Mr. Cobden from 
the time he was elected for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in 1847 until he lost his seat at 
the dissolution on the China question ten 
years afterwards. On many points he took 
a course independent of party, more especially 
as regarded foreign affairs. He was continually 
opposed to what he deemed the aggressive 
and intermeddling policy of Lord Palmerston ; 
but his sympathy for Hungary and friendship 
for Kossuth led him to modify some of the 
opinions he had expressed concerning Russia 
in the first political pamphlet published by 
him; and his maturer views regarding Mus- 
covite power were certainly less lenient to its 
political faults than those of “ A Manchester 
Manufacturer.” 





The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the 
Tower of London. By Doyne C. Bell, F.S.A. 
(Murray.) 

In this interesting volume Mr. Doyne C. Bell 

has brought together a valuable series of 

“notices of historic persons” who have been 

buried in the little chapel attached to the 

Tower of London, locally known as the Chapel 

of St. Peter ad Vincula. Not inaptly did 

Macaulay describe it when he wrote :— 

“Tn truth there is no sadder spot on earth than 
this little cemetery. Death is there associated 
with whatever is darkest in human nature and in 
homan destiny ; with the savage triumph of im- 
placable enemies, with the incorstancy, the in- 
gratitude, the cowardice of friends, with all the 
miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. 
Thither have been carried through successive ages 
by the rude hands of gaolers, without one mourner 
following, the bleeding relics of men who have been 
the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the 
oracles of senates, and the ornaments of courts.” 

These are the personages whose short stay 
within the walls of the Tower is chronicled 
by Mr. Bell He has taken up the work as a 
labour of Jove, and he has evidently spared no 
pains to render his history as full and as accu- 
rate as possible. Commencing with a short 
account of the Chapel, he succinctly narrates 
the restorations which were made there last 
year, during which it was thought necessary to 
excavate the floor of the chancel, and to remove 
the bodies there buried. This, however, was 
done in the presence of a committee of five or 
six persons, officially connected with the Tower, 
of whom Mr. Bell was one. These excavations 
brought to light the remains of many persons 
famous in English history, those of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, the Protector Somerset, John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and James 
Duke of Monmouth having been apparently 
correctly identified. The bones of Queen 
Anne Boleyn agreed well with the published 
descriptions of her; her delicate hands and 
feet, her “lyttel neck,” and her graceful 
bearing and carriage. These various remains 
were all separately placed in thick leaden 
coffers and reburied in the chancel where they 
had been found. 

After two chapters on the various monu- 
Ments in the Chapel, which are all copied, and 
the old burial Register, commencing in 1551, 
from which annotated extracts are given, Mr. 





Bell proceeds with the main object of his 
work, This, to quote his own words, is 

“to give accounts of the arrest and committal to 
the Tower of those persons named in the list (that 
of the most remarkable persons buried in the 
Chapel, thirty-four in all), any incidents of their 
imprisonment, and a short notice of their trial, 
and, lastly, an account of their death and burial ; 
the information being gathered, as far as possible, 
from the works, and [given] in the words, of con- 
temporary writers or other authors of trustworthy 
authority.” 

The promise of the work has been well 
carried out, and the thirty-four biographies it 
contains are rendered very interesting reading 
from the various letters, narrative descrip- 
tions, &c., which are given exactly as they 
were penned. Much scattered information 
is here brought together and rendered gene- 
rally accessible, so that trouble and labour will 
be saved to those who have occasion to seek 
for details of the trial and death of any one 
who has suffered and been buried in the 
Tower. To those who may desire more de- 
tailed information, the various references given 
in the foot-notes, showing where such informa- 
tion may be found, will be of great value. One 
could have wished that the manuscript trea- 
sures of the Record Office and the British 
Museum, &c., had been utilized, so as to add 
to the already published accounts of these 
State criminals; but Mr. Bell is probably 
correct in believing that had he attempted to 
work these original sources, his work would 
have been never ending, and his volume would 
have swelled to many times its present size. 
As it is, he has been judicious in the selection 
of his authorities, and has been most careful 
to acknowledge his indebtedness in every case, 
and to give chapter and verse for every refer- 
ence, by which his book gains much in anti- 
quarian value. The following list of persons 
of whom good biographies are given shows the 
wide range of Mr. Bell’s labours :—Sir Thomas 
More ; Queen Anne Boleyn; Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex; Queen Katherine Howard ; 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset; John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland; Lord 
Guildford Dudley ; Lady Jane Grey ; Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; the Earl of Essex; 
James Duke of Monmouth; Lord Balmerino, 
Lord Lovat, and the Earl of Kilmarnock, &e. 
The three latter, who were executed in 1746, 
were the last who suffered death by beheading 
in England. 

In a short Appendix Mr. Bell gives an 
account of the well-known “ Baga de Secretis,” 
which, when examined in 1841, was found to 
contain the official records of many of the 
State Trials which, it was believed, had been 
suppressed and destroyed. Amongst these 
are full accounts of the trial of Queen Anne 

Soleyn in 1556; Queen Katherine Howard, 
1541; the Duke of Somerset, 1551; Lady 
Jane Grey, 1553; Anthony Babington, 1586 ; 
the Arabella Stuart trials in 1603; the Gun- 
powder Plot trials, and many others. The 
details of these trials are but little known and 
well deserve to be printed, and, if placed in 
the hands of a good editor, the volume would 
probably prove a great success. There can be 
little doubt that they would throw much light 
upon many obscure points of English history. 

To revert once more to Mr. Bell’s volume, 
it may be confidently recommended as an inter- 
esting book, well arranged and printed, and 
illustrated with some very fair woodcuts. 





El Migico Prodigioso de Don Pedro Calderon 
de la Barca. Publiée d’aprés le Manuserit 
Original de la Biblioth¢que du Duc d’Ostitta 
par Alfred Morel-Fatio. (Nutt.) 


Sesor Escosura, in his learned and admirable 
Introduction to the Spanish Academy edition’ 
of the ‘ Selected Comedias of Calderon ’ (only 
two volumes of which, neither containing ‘ El 
Magico,’ we think we are correct in asserting 
have as yet been issued), writes of the state of 
the drama in Spain in the days of Lope de 
Vega,—“ This glorious poet, gifted with that 
wondrous and subtle instinct termed genius, 
feeling by innate intuition, more than by com- 
prehension, the national spirit of his epoch, fixed 
the Spanish drama with an original and dis- 
tinctive form, regarded with enthusiasm by his 
contemporaries, and consecrated as purely 
national, and which, spite of the onward move- 
ment of time, modifications and changes of 
literary taste, still claims the attention and 
secures the popular sympathies of the Spain 
of to-day.” Seiior Gil y Zarate, in his ‘ General 
Judgment of the Works of Lope,’ observes 
that he, Lope de Vega, had the glory to 
unite into one channel the triple streams 
of popular poetry, learned lyrics, and the 
romances of chivalry, which, until then, had 
each meandered onward in its own separate 
course. That Lope aspired to more severe and 
classical themes is carefully recorded by him- 
self, while urging as an excuse for his flattering 
popular taste, that 

The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 

While those who live to please, must please to live. 
No doubt the Court Caballero and swash- 
buckler gallant of the day regarded dramatic 
authors and actors as sadly inferior beings 
socially, the more so as they were popular 
with the “‘infama plebe.” Hence Lope’s excuse 
and Calderon’s indifference to the fate of 
most of his dramatic works, which appeared 
in a corrupted and inaccurate form, the 
source of the texts being probably mutilated 
acting copies, and printed only to sell. Vera 
Tassis used the best texts he found available, but 
hisinaccuracies have exercised theintellectsand 
industry of commentators and critics during 
the last two centuries. Calderon was, without 
doubt, gifted with a more refined and subtle 
genius than Lope de Vega, and perfected to a 
greater degree the national drama of Spain ; 
and if that drama did not actually expire in 
his arms, she has slumbered there for more 
than two centuries, unless we may accept the 
present state of the Madrid stage as pointing 
to a healthy revival of dramatic art in Spain. 

Calderon, like Lope and Cervantes, shoul- 
dered gallantly his pike, wedding arms with 
letters. Some love-intrigue, resulting in the 
death of his rival, is said to have been 
the cause of his joining the army in the 
Milanese and Flanders (1625-1635). Seior 
Escosura tabulates twenty-five dramas as his 
literary work during this decade, amongst 
them ‘La Vida es Suejio,’ ‘El Purgatorio 
de San Patricio,’ ‘La Dama Duende,’ &c. 
‘ El Magico Prodigioso’ did not appear until 
late in 1637, when Calderon had returned to 
the Court at Madrid, and was in high favour 
there. Sefior Escosura brackets together ‘ La 
Vida es Suefio’ and ‘ El Magico Prodigioso’ as 
Calderon’s Philosophic Comedies, observing 
that “ under the head of Idealic or Philosophic 
he understands that which has for object to 
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demonstrate some metaphysical proposition or 
give form to an abstract idea on the stage.” 
No doubt the experience of men and 
manners, the result of contact and observa- 
tion during ten years in that school of 
camp life which traditionally even makes fools 
wise, suggested many of the scenes and cha- 
racters elaborated so skilfully in some of 
Calderon’s secular dramas, and which, added 
to the grace of a singularly powerful poetic 
diction, secured the applause of the multitude 
as well as the reverence of the scholarly few. 


‘El Mfgico Prodigioso’ deals in a grave and | 


elegant poetic form with the legend of the 


‘Vita et Martyrium, SS. Cypriani et Justine,’ 
found in Voragine and in Surius de Probatis 
Sanctorum, &c.; and is familiar to English 
readers in the scholarly translation of Mr. 
M‘Carthy, and also one more free, of an earlier 
date, by J. H. 

M. Morel-Fatio, whose avocation in 
brings him in contact with the rich collection 
of Spanish manuscripts in the Bibliotheque, 
not only is evidently a thorough master of the 
Spanish language, but brings considerable 
critical acumen to bear upon his subject, 
which he terms the ‘‘golden age of the 
Spanish drama.” In reproducing verbatim 
and collating so thoroughly the Osuna manu- 
script of the ‘ Magico’ with all the printed 
editions, he inaugurates a work of historic 
value, and we trust he may be encouraged to 
continue his scholarly labour. The fac-similes 
photographed favour the assumption that the 
fragmentary manuscript now printed is in 
Calderon’s own hand; it certainly gives us a 
purer text than any yet printed. 

M. Morel-Fatio’s Introduction shows a 
careful consideration of, and familiarity with, 
all the Calderonic authorities extant, in and 
out of Spain, and, in calling attention to Mr. 
MacCarthy’s statementthat ‘El Mégico Prodi- 
gioso’ appeared for the first time in the same 
volume with ‘La Vida es Suciio,’” prepared for 
publication by Don Joseph Calderon in 1635, 
is probably correct (although we have not 
the book before us to verify it) in stating that 
‘El Magico’ is not to be found in that volume. 
Sefior Escosura fixes 1637 as its date of 
production. Should such be the case, its first 
appearance will be in Part 20 of the ‘Comedias 
Varias,’ printed in 1663, now before us, and 
where, at p. 1, figures ‘El Maxico Prodigioso.’ 

M. Morel - Fatio challenges criticism upon 
the form he has adopted in this, his first ven- 
ture, and purposes printing other specimens 
of the Spanish Comedies of the golden age 
on the same lines. His reason for printing the 
‘ Magico’ is its European reputation, although 
“ D’autant plus que le Magico me parait infé- 
rieur & divers ¢gards & plusieurs autres drames 
du méme auteur.” 

M. Morel-Fatio’s Introduction being in 
French will secure for his “essai” a wider 
circle of readers than is open to the Spanish 
text of Escosura and Hartzenbusch. With 
reference to the edition of Calderon edited 
by Sefior Hartzenbusch, to the text of which 
M. Fatio takes exception, urging that “cette 
ancienne littérature” should be given ‘dans 
sa pureté primitive,” we may observe that the 
text of Vera Tassis and others may readily be 
compared by those desirous to test the extent 
of Sefior Hartzenbusch’s conjectural emenda- 
tions. 

The question of conjectural emendation is 
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one with which Shakspearean students are 
unhappily too familiar, and any similar 
attempt with reference to the generally 
accepted text of Calderon’s masterpieces will 
challenge in England and Germany close and 
critical examination. M. Morel - Fatio ap- 
proaches his labour with a “light heart,” and 
we wish him heartily the most complete 
success. 

In addition to the Introduction and notes, is 
appended a very complete “ Bibliographie 
raisonnée des éditions et des traductions du 
Magico Prodigioso.” This portion of the work 
will be found extremely interesting and valu- 
able for reference. 

Should the sixty thousand volumes of the 
Osuna Library be scattered, we trust that the 
rich store of manuscript and printed dramatic 
literature of “Spain’s golden age” may be 
secured either for our own Museum or the 
Bibliothéque in Paris. Such a collection 
should not be divided. 





The Tiber and its Tributaries, ther Natural 
History and ( ‘lassic al Associations. By 
Strother A. Smith, M.A. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

WHEN an ancient Greek tribe described them- 

selves as being descended from a river-god, 

they expressed in mythical language their 
obligation to the stream whose waters rendered 
it possible for them to inhabit a certain dis- 
trict. The feeling which suggested this idea 
has not died out at the present day. The 
author of this work, indeed, complains of the 
absence of all sentiment with regard to rivers 
in modern times, and refers, in proof of this, 
to their pollution by being made the receptacle 
of the offscourings of cities and the refuse of 
manufactories. But he has himself remarked 
that the water of the Tiber, notwithstanding 
the veneration in which it was held, was far 
fouler in ancient times, when the innumerable 
cloace of Rome discharged themselves into it ; 
and we should be surprised if one who has 
devoted so much study to the subject of rivers 
has not met with many Londoners who have 

a genuine enthusiasm for Father Thames, 

who not only find their chief delight in being 

on his waters, but have explored his sources, 
pride themselves on knowing every lock and 

mill along his course, and rejoice to follow 

him in Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion.’ And though 

Mr. Strother Smith complains of the indif- 

ference of the modern Romans towards their 

river, yet he is himself a proof of the heart- 
felt interest which it can excite. In the 
present work he has given us the Tiber, the 
whole Tiber, and nothing but the Tiber. 
With marvellous self-restraint, he has refrained 
from touching on the towns, the buildings, 
and even the scenery in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and though his arrangement of the 
subjects which he discusses is in parts strangely 
miscellaneous, yet he carries us on by his 
entire devotion to;his one theme. Indeed, he 
is somewhat intolerant to those who ignore 
his favourite. Ranke is classed among 

“pedantic Germans who seem to think that 

history should be confined to war and diplo- 

macy,” because in his ‘ History of the Popes’ 
he takes no notice of an inundation. Mr. 

Burn’s great work, ‘Rome and the Campagna,’ 

is dismissed with scant praise, because he 

“ appears to be completely in the dark about 





the Tiber between Rome and its source”; and 
the authors of most of the books upon Rome 
are accused of considering the works of God 
as unworthy of mention by the side of those 
of the great painters and sculptors of Italy. 
Perhaps it would not be unfair to turn round 
on Mr. Smith, and ask him how it is that he 
seems to be unacquainted with Mr. Davies’s 
‘Pilgrimage of the Tiber,’ which was published 
four years ago; but the information that is 
brought together in his book is so valuable 
that we prefer to criticize it on its own merits. 
The early part of the volume is occupied 
with a careful description of the course of the 
river and its tributaries, together with the 
changes that have passed over them in the 
course of history, and the features that are 
noticed in classical writers ; with an account 
of its navigation at different periods; with an 
estimate of the fertilizing power and drink- 
ableness of the water, and one or two similar 
points. Like so many of the rivers of 
Southern Europe, it was far more utilized in 
ancient than in modern times, for whereas 
now a steamer or boat of any description is 
rarely seen to come or go between Rome and 
the sea, in the imperial times it was navigable 
in that part for barges, whatever their tonnage, 
and even for sea-going vessels from the* Italian 
seas. The poets of the empire describe the 
numerous boats which crowded the stream in 
the neighbourhood of the city ; and the upper 
waters of the Tiber, as well as its tributaries, 
the Clanis and the Nar, were traversed by 
boats of some size, which brought down the 
produce of the interior; now, however, this 
part is navigated only by rafts, which descend 
the river during the autumn and winter 
months, and, on their arrival at Rome, are 
broken up and sold. The mud deposited by 
the overflow of the stream is supposed not to 
possess the fertilizing property of the slime 
of other rivers ; but the absence of this bene- 
ficial quality is only temporary, for the deposit 
consists almost entirely of volcanic particles 
derived from the disintegration of the tufa, 
and when these have undergone decomposi- 
tion, they communicate to the land the pro- 
verbial fertility of volcanic soil, The water, 
notwithstanding the yellow, turbid appearance 
of the current, is excellent for drinking. More 
than one pope is known to have carried with 
him a supply of it when travelling; and when 
the sediment is allowed to settle, it is found 
to be perfectly pure and free from deleterious 
matter. It was the labour involved in fetching 
water from the Tiber, and not any objection 
to the water itself, which caused the ancient 
tomans to introduce water from a distance 
into the city by their numerous aqueducts. 
The account of the birds that frequent the 
banks of the Tiber is curious, and that of the 
fishes that are found in its stream contains 
a good deal of information illustrative of 
antiquity ; but the greater part of the volume, 
about half the entire work, is devoted to the 
inundations, which have been productive of so 
great injury from classical times to the present 
day. The descriptions of the principal of 
these of which there is any record are very 
interesting, and contain many quaint incidents. 
Among others is the story of Benvenuto 
Cellini, in 1530, when occupied in his studio 
with the great button for the Papal cope, 
escaping from the rush of waters. Having to 
provide not only for his own safety and the 
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preservation of his work of art, but also for 
the Papal jewels, which had been entrusted to 
him by Clement VII. to be reset, he pockets 
the jewels, leaves the work in gold under the 
care of his journeymen, and, escaping by a back 
window, wades with difficulty through the 
water until he reaches the Monte Cavallo. 
The sixteenth century was remarkable for the 
severity of these visitations, for the highest 
of which we have any measurement was that 
of 1598, and the next that of 1557, which 
latter had also the peculiarity of occurring in 
the middle of September, thus showing the 
groundlessness of the popular notion that the 
floods of the Tiber are caused exclusively by 
the melting of the snows. The real explana- 
tion is to be found, Mr. Smith thinks, in the 
size and form of the basin of the river, the 
large rainfall within its basin, the number of 
its tributaries, and the impermeability of the 
soil through which they flow. Various schemes 
have been suggested to curb Father Tiber’s 
violence :— 

“Tt has been proposed at different times to 

widen him, to deepen him, and to straighten him ; 
to weaken him by division ; to check his riotous 
proceedings by cutting off his supplies; to imprison 
him between lofty embankments ; and, finally, to 
banish him as an incorrigible scapegrace to some 
distant valley, where he might disport himself 
without injury to the rest of the world.” 
All these plans Mr. Smith rejects, as likely to 
do more harm than good; his advice is to 
leave the river alone, and to use the appliances 
of modern science to enable the population to 
foresee, and, as far as possible, to provide 
against them. It is difficult to rest contented 
with such a conclusion, though as long as our 
own Thames is allowed to indulge in annual 
misdemeanours, we have no right to preach on 
the subject. Looking to the future, the most 
hopeful plan, as it seems to us, is one which 
Mr. Smith touches on very slightly, partly on 
account of its expense, viz., the construction 
of reservoirs, into which the flood-water might 
be diverted. We have not space to enter into 
the details of such a scheme ; but they have 
been set forth with great clearness by M. 
Manier, in his pamphlet, entitled ‘ Projet d’un 
grand Canal maritime du Midi pour prévenir 
les Inondations, which points out also the 
ways in which the reserve force of water thus 
obtained may be utilized for agricultural and 
manufacturing purposes. Of the improbability 
of many works of art being found in the bed 
of the Tiber, Mr. Smith holds a very decided 
opinion, not only because it is more probable 
that they should have been deposited anywhere 
else than in a place from which they were 
irrecoverable, but also because on several 
former occasions, when the bed and banks 
have been examined, nothing of any value has 
been found. 





On the Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By 

J. C. Shairp, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
Tuis is not a big book, but it is a bold one. 
It is an attempt to grapple with the great 
question, What are to be the future relations 
between poetry and science ? 

Sometimes it happens that there is, ina house- 
hold, a great sorrow or a great secret which, by 
tacit understanding between those who have 
“passed through the fire,” is never mentioned. 
And then, if the prattle of a child should chance 
to wander dangerously near this hidden 





trouble, shy and painful glances are exchanged 
—glances which, though charged with a mean- 
ing quite unintelligible to the child, have 
nevertheless the power to hush its unconscious 
prattle. We would be sorry to say a rude 
thing; but such a greeting, we think, will 
Principal Shairp’s book—charming, high-toned, 
and well-intentioned as it is—meet in certain 
quarters where this question is seen to contain 
within itself a larger question still—that of 
man’s future destiny as a moral being. This 
at least we can answer for, that such a greet- 
ing it will meet from that small and scattered 
band of Nature- worshippers who, though 
cultivated and inquiring, perhaps, as the 
“Children of the Tent,” are still, “by the 
unconquerable law of their blood,” true 
“Children of the Open Air,” as far as 
modern Englishmen may be,—to whom Nature 
is all-sufficing, whose passion for her is a love 
indeed, and who have of late years been 
deeply troubled by this very question which 
Principal Shairp handles with such facility. 
For, if science should really rob them of their 
faith in the beauty and love at the heart of 
Nature, she would rob them of all: they have 
nothing else to lose. 

With all the recent cultivation of the 
picturesque by means of water - colour 
landscape, descriptive novels, ‘Cook's ex- 
cursions,” &c., the real passion for Nature is 
as rare as ever it was,—perhaps rarer. It is 
quite an affair of individual temperament : it 
cannot be learned; itcannot be lost. That no 
writer has ever tried to explain it, shows how 
little it is known. It has but little to do with 
poetry ; nothing with science. The poet rarely 
has it at its very highest; the man of science, 
never. We wish we could define it :—in human 
souls—in one, perhaps, as much as in another 
—there is always that instinct for contact 
which is a great factor of progress; there 
is always an irresistible yearning to escape 
from isolation, to get as close as may be to 
some other conscious thing. In most individuals 
this yearning is simply for contact with 
other human souls; in some few, it is not. 
There are some in every country, of 
whom it is the blessing, not the bane, that, 
owing to some exceptional power, or to some 
exceptional infirmity, they can get closer to 
“Queen Isisherself,” closerto her whom wenow 
call “‘Inanimate Nature,’ than to the human 
mother who bore them,—far closer than to 
father, brother, sister, wife, or friend. When 
we name Cavendish among English savants, 
and Emily Bronté among English poets, we 
may, perhaps, be partially understood. Be- 
tween these and their fellows there are barriers 
of idiosyncrasy, barriers of convention, or other 
barriers quite indefinable, which they find 
most difficult to overpass, and, even when they 
succeed in overpassing them, the attempt is 
not found to be worth the making. For 
what the Nature-worshipper finds there, is, not 
the un-egoistic frankness of her, his first love, 
inviting him to touch her close—soul to soul, 
but another ego enisled like his own—sensi- 
tive, shrinking, like hise¢own—a soul which, 
love him as it may, is nevertheless, and for 
all its love, the central ego of the universe 
to itself—the very Alcyone round whom the 
Nature-worshipper revolves like the rest of 
the universe. But between these and Nature 
(and in Nature we include the lower animals) 
there is no such barrier; and upon Nature 





they lavish their love — “a most equal 
love,” that varies no more with her change 
of mood than does the love of a man for 
a beautiful woman, whether she smiles, or 
weeps, or frowns. To them a Highland Glen 
is most beautiful, so is a green meadow; so is 
a mountain gorge or a barren peak; so is a 
South American savannah ; so is a desert in 
Central Australia. A balmy summer is 
beautiful, but not more beautiful than a 
winter’s sleet beating about the face, and 
stinging every nerve into delicious life. 

To the “Child of the Open Air” life has but 
few ills; poverty cannot touch him. Let the 
Stock Exchange rob him of his Turkish bonds, 
and he will go and tend sheep in Sacramento 
Valley, perfectly content to see 2 dozen faces 
in a year; so far from being lonely, he has got 
the sky, the wind, the brown grass, and the 
sheep. And as life goes on, love of Nature 
grows both as a cultus and a passion, and in 
time Nature comes “to know him and love 
him” in her turn. Sakya Muni was of 
these; so it would seem was Spitami, 
so was Gazzali, and many others of the 
Eastern world. The Hebrew mind, perhaps, 
was too teleological for even the writer of the 
104th Psalm (the grandest piece of writing, 
perhaps, in all literature) to be brought within 
this class, yet no man ever more decidedly 
belonged to it by temperament. And—with- 
out going further about—the Greeks possessed 
them—judging from what one gathers about 
Pythagoras, and Thales, and Anaximander. 

This is the kind of man who can “ interpret ” 
Nature ; not the men instanced by Principal 
Shairp, who are ‘‘representers,” not ‘ inter- 
preters.” For there are but two kinds 
of poetry, but two kinds of art—that 
which interprets, and that which repre- 
sents. ‘ Poetry is apparent pictures of un- 
apparent realities,” says the Eastern mind 
through Zoroaster; ‘‘the highest, the only 
operation of art is representation ((Gusta/tung),” 
says the Western mind through Goethe. 
Both are right. But Principal Shairp fills 
his book with extracts from Greek, Latin, 
and English poets, who, with the exception 
of Lucretius, in their dealings with Nature, 
had no idea whatever of doing more than 
faithfully representing her or lovingly be- 
jewelling her. For Wordsworth is no ex- 
ception; his object was not, like that of 
Lucretius, to interpret Nature (whom never- 
theless he loved), but to interpret himself, 
Had Principal Shairp left untouched the dis- 
cussions contained in the first part of his book, 
and called the second the Poetic Representa- 
tion of Nature, he would have given us a 
charming book. Is, then, the “ poetic inter- 
pretation of Nature” Asiatic only? So it seems. 
All Asiatic art seems to be interpretative, 
as all European art is representative. 

Yet one ought to know something about 
Japanese poetry. The recent paper upon 
the Japanese Miniature Odes by Mr. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, we have read with a 
feeling that can only be called delight. 
In it he speaks of “the passionate love” of 
the Japanese for Nature, and “their tender 
interpretation of her mysteries”; yet, after- 
wards, when he comes to tell us what is the 
precise temper of Japanese poetry, it seems to 
be Western rather than Eastern—it seems to be 
that which is representative rather than inter- 
pretative :— 
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fade ; let us hark to the note of the cuckoo, as, in 
the reddening summer dawn, his shadow flits for 
an instant across the face of the sinking moon ; let 
us love; let us be merry---not wildly or grossly, 
but with all comeliness and grace, as befits high- 
born and cultivated men and maidens.” 
This does not seem to be the temperament 
from which sprang that Sufism which balms 
the Eastern air. 

sut, if the truth must be said, all books 


about the interpretation of Nature are afflic- | 


tive. Of poetic interpretations of her there 
can be but two: that which makes Nature 
but “the superficial film” of the immensity 
of God ; and that which finds a mystic heart of 
love and beauty beating within the bosom of 
Nature herself. Hence Hebraism and Sufism, 
in some form or another, could not possibly be 
confined to Asia. The Greeks, though strangers 
to the mystic element of that Beauty-worship 
which afterwards became Sufism, could not 
have exhibited such a passion for concrete 
beauty without feeling that, deeper than Tar- 
tarus, stronger than Destiny and Death, the 
great heart of Nature was beating to the tune 
of universal love and beauty. That joyous 
people did feel this, we may be sure, and the 
gloomy part of their mythology was, as Charles 
Lamb said of Coleridge’s preaching, “ only 
their fun.” And, in modern Europe, Sufism 
in a modified form, as became our “Quaker 
skies,” has, till lately, been vital. There was a 
sect once of “Modern Sufis.” Fénelon was 
one of them: so it is said. With the ecstasy 
of Sufism, climate must, of course, have much 
todo. ‘Children of the Tent,” more or less, 
we must always be here. Yet, even of this, 
our literature can furnish examples in Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Keats, Coleridge, and Mr. Tenny- 
son. Spenser, perhaps, has more thanany other ; 
yet he has never done anything so exquisite 
in this way as the last act of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ and the opening of ‘ Twelfth Night’ :— 

That strain again ; it had a dying fall : 

Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. 


son, there is no finer European Sufi poetry 


than what we get in the ‘Ode to a Nightin- | 


gale,’ while close behind this comes the ‘ Lotos- 
eaters,’ and the descriptive parts of ‘ Maud.’ 
Thomson, in the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ shows 
how fine a Sufi he would have been, if he 
had not taken to writing poetry, or if he had 
lived in a time when a poet could talk about 
Nature in natural language. As a rule, how- 
ever, our Nature poetry is not so rich in 
Sufism as might have been expected fron 
such a Nature-loving people : 
sentative and Chaucerian,—honest and loving 


it is all repre- | 


photography of details, without any interpreta- | 


tion whatever,—the details increasing, and ever 


increasing in importance with the decrease of | 


the dramatic power of rendering those human 
situations of which Nature is properly, in 
Western literature, the background only. 
For note, in passing, this suggestive fact 
that in Persia, the home there 
is no drama at all. According to Principal 
Shairp, the first requisite of every English- 


? 


of Sufism, 


speaking descriptive poet is that he be irre- | 


futably and unquestionably Scotch. It is a 
pity, therefore, that Chaucer was not a Scotch- 
man, for we hear his voice in all the really good 


Nature poetry that has appeared in England | 


“ Let us pluck the flowers of spring before they 





since the Canterbury Tales. Even Gawain 
Douglas, to whom, according to Priucipal 
Shairp and Mr. Stopford Brooke, our descrip- 
tive poetry owes so much, did not teach 
Chaucer much, having written so long after 
Chaucer's death. 

A large portion of Principal Shairp’s book 
is devoted to eulogy of Wordsworth. Words- 
worth is in truth the accepted high priest of 
Nature. Undoubtedly he was a “Child of the 
open Air,” a Nature-worshipper, yet not wholly 
a pure one. ‘In every love affair there are,” 
says an ingenious French writer, “ two parties 
—the party loving and the party loved.” 
Wordsworth loved Nature; but to win her love 
there are two things quite indispensable in the 
suitor—a clear conscience, and a love of herself 
for herself alone. The first of these requisites 
Wordsworth had; the second he had not. 
Like many another poet, he loved her, in 
part, for what he could get from her. The 
habit of versifying spoiled the purity of his 
passion, and he came to believe that his pen- 
and-ink representations of her were “ interpre- 
tations,” as Principal Shairp does, and, more- 
over, that these rhythms and rhymes of his 
were of importance to her! This gave her 
offence. To paint her as a man shall paint his 
sweetheart’s face is allowable, perhaps; but 


| to turn her into a mere model,—to utilize her 


for the publisher or the picture-dealer, is bad 
taste both in poet and painter. Hence Nature 
never deeply loved Wordsworth as she loved 
Burns, and John Clare, and Izaak Walton, 
and that “‘scamp” Bamfylde Moore Carew ; 
she could not, indeed, love a man who, while 
pretending to be absorbed in her, was furtively 
pencilling away at a huge poem on “the growth 
of his own mind.” The Prelude is all about 
the effect of Nature upon dim. But this is 
the way with most of them. As a proof that 
she never did love him let us adduce this, that, 
in all those thousands of lines which to Prin- 


| cipal Shairp are like the sacred utterances of 


| the prophetess Pythia 


mentioned by Plutarch, 


there is no hint of Nature’s greatest wonder 


ae ee 7 
| of all—that mesmeric power which she some- 
And with regard to Keats and Mr. Tenny- | 


times exercises upon her choicest favourites,— 
nothing showing that he ever felt as Ferridod- 
din felt when he wrote thus: 


I triumph now ; no more I know 

[ burn with love. 

fhe centre is within me, and its wonder 

Lies as a circle ev ry where about me. 

Joy! joy ! No mortal thought can fathom me. 
I am the merchant and the pearl at once. 

Lo ! time and space lie cro ing at my feet. 

! when I would revel in a rapture, 

ge into myself and all things know. 


Joy! joy! 


Myself as simply me. 








Now and then, to be sure, in the Prelude you 
do come across a passage which, at first, 
makes you think he has felt the “‘ passes of 
the great mother,” but, on closer scrutiny, you 
find that he is merely describing that sort of 
delicious reverie which the Turks call 
“keyf” :— 

How shall I seek the origin ? where find 

Faith in the marvellous things which then I felt ? 

Oft in these moments such a holy calm 

Would overspread my soul that bodily eyes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 

Appeared like something in myself—a dream— 

A prospect in the mind. 


With his passion for putting into verse his 
every shade of feeling, he would most cer- 
tainly have described, if he had known, that 
state in which the true Nature-worshipper 
sometimes finds himself when, after long 








basking among the cowslips, or beneath the 
whispering branches of an elm whose shade 
he is robbing from the staring cows around, or 
on the beach with the chatter of the pebbles 
in his ears, he all at once feels as though the 
Hand were being waved before him and 
around him; the wheels of thought stop, all 
the senses melt into one, and he floats on a 
blissful sea, whose waves are neither waves of 
colour, nor perfume, nor melody, but new waters 
that seem born of the mixing of these ; and 
through a language deeper than words, and 
deeper than thoughts, he seems at last borne 
close to an actual consciousness; he seems 
‘“‘ harkening for the untold secret,” like the old 
Egyptian : 

When Isis, queen,—beneath the olden spell 

Of Silence—gazed with deep surmise, 
Like a dumb mother struggling to out-tell 
Her heart through gushing eyes. 
Keats certainly knew it, though he expresses 
it but feebly :-— 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk. 


But the fact is, printer’s ink does really 
seem to be damaging to this final bliss 
of the Nature-worshipper. The great queen 
is jealous of the secret she half told the 
Egyptian, and does not greatly love the 
man who writes. Another thing that de- 
stroyed the purity of Wordsworth’s Nature- 
worship was that he was so respectable. For, if 
there is one thing that, above all others, Nature 
hates, it is certainly English respectability. 
Perhaps, indeed, the very reason why the 
best beloved of Nature are in Europe to be 
found among a few of the English upper 
classes and the English gipsies is that they 
are equally above respectability, and equally 
ignorant of literature. This is all we mean: 
there has been a great deal of writing 
upon the “cultivation of the taste for Nature,” 
about the “modern sentiment of Nature,” 
the “ interpretation of Nature by the poets,” 
and so on, as though Nature were not her 
own best interpreter. This is a fallacy. ‘‘ Art 
is art,” says Goethe, “‘ because it is not Nature”; 
and he is right. The enjoyment of Nature, 
and the enjoyment of an artistic rendering of 
Nature, are quite distinct, it seems. Besides, 
“ Nature, beautiful as she is, is somewhat 
wanting in accent and harmony.” So, at least, 
says M. Arséne Houssaye; and this is clearly 
the opinion of many fine poets. “Are the 


springs of France, Italy, and Greece,” he 
asks, and with great truth, “sweet and per- 
fumed like those of the ‘Idyls’ of André 


Chénier ?” Now, certainly they are not. ‘‘Art,” 
he continues, “art assisted by a vague recollec- 
tion of the heaven whence it sprang, gives the 
finishing stroke to that imperfect poem which 
wecall the world.” Nature in short seems to be 
rather “too green,” for the poet no less than for 
the painter. “Frangois Boucher trouvait la 
nature trop verte et maléclairée. Kt son ami 
Lancret, le peintre des salons a la mode, lui 
répondait: ‘Je suis de votre sentiment, la 
nature manque d@’harmonie et de séduction.’” 
This cannot be helped now, of course. But, 
on the other hand, there are people without 
this appreciation of ‘accent and harmony,” 
and who never read a line of poetry in their 
lives, whose enjoyment of Nature is as genuine 
and intense as Wordsworth’s, though less de- 
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monstrative. We had a striking instance of 


this some years ago, when crossing Snowdon | 


from Capel Curig, one morning, with a friend. 
She was not what is technically called a lady, 
yet she was both tall, and, in her way, hand- 
some, and was far more clever than many of 
those who might look down upon her; for her 


speculative and her practical abilities were | 
equally remarkable: besides being the first | 
palmist of her time, she had the reputation of | 


being ableto make more clothes-pegs in an hour, 
and sell more, than any other woman in Eng- 
land. The splendour of that “ Snowdon- 
sunrise” was such as we can say, from much 


experience, can only be seen about once in a | 


lifetime, and could never be given by any 
pen or pencil. 
“You don’t seem to enjoy it a bit,” was 





the irritated remark we could not help making | 
| God made Nature out of nothing in six days, 
| and He sits in Heaven keeping it going”; a 
| poetical theory enough, if sound. 


to our friend, who stood quite silent and appa- 
rently deaf to the rhapsodies in which we had 
been indulging ;—as we both stood looking at 
the peaks, or rather at the vast masses of 
billowy vapours enveloping them, as they 
sometimes boiled and sometimes blazed, shak- 
ing, whenever the sun struck one and then 
another, from amethyst to vermilion, “shot” 
now and then with gold. “ Don’t injiy it, don’t 
I?” said she, removing her pipe. “ You injiy 
talkin’ about it. J injiy lettin’ it soak in.” 

But to return, Such Nature-worshippers as 
this are happily far removed from that trouble 
which, as we began by saying, is disturbing 
their more cultivated brethren, whose quest 
is a beautiful idea in Nature, and who must 
inquire even while they adore. 

The question, What are to be the future 
relations between science and poetry !—what, 
in the present state of science, is to become 
of poetry? which Principal Shairp attempts 
to discuss here, has been disturbing them 
since 1859, but no one has been bold enough 
or rasli enough to even hint at a solution. 
For this question between poetry and science, 
which, up to the enunciation and sudden 
acceptance of the doctrine of “ Struggle,” was 
a question of esthetics merely, has now sprung 
up to proportions gigantic and appalling as 
those of the ’//reet in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
which sprang from the scared fisherman’s brass 
bottle, when he rashly unclosed the stopper, 
sealed with the seal of our lord Suleyman. 

To discuss the poetical interpretation of 
Nature, therefore, is to discuss by far the 
most momentous question of our time. Atno 
other period of the world’s history could this 
have been said. For although the poetic 
method of dealing with Nature has had, ever 
since the publication of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ 
to give way more and more to the scientific, 
there was never, before, that real antagonism 
between poetry and science such as Coleridge 
once talked about, and the dread of which led 
Keats to propose at a dinner at Haydon’s, 
“Confusion to the memory of Newton,” 
because he destroyed the poetry of the rain- 
bow by reducing it to a prism: there was 
never any real antagonism, for there was 
the poetic “soul of goodness,” there was the 
poetic idea of moral beauty, informing this 
“Nature ” of the scientist ; and Poetry, whose 
quest is always beauty, whose highest quest is 
always moral beauty, was, after Bacon as before, 
born of that close impact of the soul upon 





informed with a soul of goodness; “‘ man was 
still the only blot.” But the idea of the 
universe is morally beautiful no longer, if the 
doctrine of Struggle is true,—a fact of which 
physicists and theologians are wellaware. For 
when the former is asked, What can be the idea 
of this universe of his, of which the vis matrix is 
not love, as it used to be, but war? he at once 
refers the inquirer to the theologian, saying, 
‘* Science has nothing to do with first causes ; 
teleology, which has always been the ruin of 
Science, shall be so no longer”; and when the 
perplexed inquirer quotes Aristotle's saying, 
that “Wisdom has reference to first causes 
and principles,” the answer is, “‘we have no- 
thing to do with ‘Wisdom,’ our proper quest 
is Knowledge.” And if the theologian is 
asked to expound this Nature of the scientist, 
the answer is “the scientist’s Nature is a lie. 


Who, then, is to answer this question ? Who 
is to cajole the ’Efreet back into the bottle again, 
seal him in with Suleyman’s seai, and cast 
him back into the sea? The poetical critic 
says (inferentially) Principal Shairp. This is 
flattering, no doubt, to the poetical critic, 
who, from Zoilus downwards, has not been 
spoiled by flattery. He it is who, finding ‘the 
time out of joint,” is “born to set it right.” 
That being decided,—what kind of a man from 
among poetical critics shall be selected as pro- 
tagonist to do battle with the monster? Prin- 
cipal Shairp has selected himself; but, if he 
will pardon us for saying so, we cannot approve 
the selection. We disapprove of it, not because 
the champion is a weakling, for this he certainly 
is not, but because he does not seem to at all 
understand the nature of the enemy whom it 
is necessary to slay, before Nature can be 
poetically interpreted again—does not, indeed, 
see the monster at all, but thinks that, when 
Suleyman’s seal was broken, there issued 
from the bottle but a little smoke. One 
of his chapters is headed, “How far 
Science may modify Poetry” ; another, “Will 
Science put out Poetry?” Now, whatever 
other qualifications may be necessary to him 
who sets out to answer these questions, 
this one, at least, seems indispensable: that 
the answerer should know what modern 
Science zs. Principal Shairp does not know, 
or, at least, ignores it. And we are sorry to 
tell Principal Shairp that, since he last inquired 
into this matter, the physicist’s theory of 
Nature has ceased to be that of Cowper— 
ceased to be that of Tertseegen’s hymn on the 
‘ Presence of God.’ 

The physicist is not at all inclined to address 
Nature in the words of the author of the 
Seasons :— 

These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee, Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flash the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 

This is very pretty, but, to alter slightly 
Mr. Tennyson’s words,— 

Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieks against the creed. 

When Principal Shairp tells us that ‘“‘ Every 

new province of knowledge which science con- 


the physical world, of which Principal Shairp | quers, poetry may in time enter into and 
Speaks so excellently; evil there was, but evil | possess, . 


. . and that before imagination can 





take up and mould the results of science, these 
must have ceased to be difficult, laborious, 
abstruse,” he tells us all he has to tell us upon 
this subject—tells us what is obviously true and 
what has often and often been told us before. 

Wordsworth had said that— 

“Tf the time should ever come when what is 
now called science becomes familiarised to men, 
then the remotest discoveries of the chemist, 
the botanist, the mineralogist, will be as proper 
objects of the poet's art as any upon which it can 
be employed.” 

Carlyle had told us that— 

“‘The poetry which masters write aims at in- 
corporating the everlasting reason (Vernunft) of 
man in forms visible to his sense and suitable to 
it : it is the essence of all science.” 

Coleridge had said that— 

‘Poetry is the blossom and fragrancy of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human 
passions, emotions, language.” 

In short there had already been a general 
consensus that poetry deals with the results of 
human inquiry into Nature, leaving science to 
look after the processes. But the all-important 
question is,—What kind of results are offered 
to Poetry by her sister? For she can only live 
upon beauty, and the beauty of Nature lies in 
this, that, notwithstanding pain and evil, the 
heart that beats within her breast is somehow a 
heart of love. Now, although science refuses to 
inquire into first causes, she cannot but point 
to them every moment,—what is the nature of 
that pointing is the important question for 
poetry. This is how poetry reads her lessons :— 

What of the heart of hate 

That beats in thy breast, O Time ? 
Red strife from the furthest prime 
And anguish of fierce debate,— 

War that shatters her slain 

And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 

On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 

Poetry used to be a delight and a comfort 
Listen to her now:— 





once, 
And he, shall he, 
* * * 7 * 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrick’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

What would Cowper and Thomson and 
Burns have thought of the idea of Nature con- 
tained here and in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Travailleurs 
de la Mer,’ where Nature, instead of being the 
loving mother of all things, is the hideous 
bloodthirsty ogress ? 

And if poetry that attempts to “ interpret ” is 
pessimist, it is because the heart of the mo- 
dern world is more wicked and blood-thirsty 
than ever, as it should be to harmonize with a 
cosmogony of war. And because this is but 
one of a long series of evolution-cosmogonies 
running back to Thales, let it not be said 
that this, the last, is no more destructive to 
poetry than they. Between this and then— 
between this and even the system of Lamarck 
and the St. Hilaires with its “ internal senti- 
ment” and yearning for growth, there is adiffer- 
ence inkind. Whether Nature was developed 
one way or another is not of much moment to 
the poetic interpreter if the factor that did 
the work is a factor that can be sung. Uni- 
versal selfishness and struggle for life amid 
blind forces is such as will make but a poor 
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motif for that forthcoming epic of the universe 
to which Principal Shairp is looking forward. 
If Professor Shairp thinks otherwise, let him 
read ‘The City of Dreadful Night.’ 

The fact seems to be, then, that the time 
has not yet arrived for Poetry to utilize even 
the results of science; such results as are 
offered to her are dust and ashes. Happily, 
however, nothing in science is permanent save 
mathematics. As a great scientist has said, 
“everything is provisional.” Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, following the science of his day, wrote 
a long poem on the ‘ Loves of the Plants,’ by 
no means a foolish poem, though it gave rise 
to the ‘Loves of the Triangles’ ; andthough his 
grandson afterwards discovered that the plants 
donot love each other at all, but, on the contrary, 
hate each other furiously —* struggle for life” 
with each other, “‘ survive” against each other, 
—just as though they were good men and Chris- 
tians. But if a poet were to set about writing 
a poem on the Hates of the Plants, nothing is 
more likely than that, before he could finish 
it, Mr. Darwin will have discovered that the 
plants do love after all; just as—after it was a 
settled thing that the red tooth and claw did 
all the business of progression—he delighted 
us by discovering that there was another 
factor at work which had done half the 
work—the enormous and very proper 
admiration which the females have had 
for the males from “ Bathybius” upwards. 
In such a case, the “ Hates of the Plants” 
would become “inadequate.” Already, indeed, 
there are faint signs of the physicists beginning 
to find out that neither we nor the plants hate 
each other quite so much as they thought, and 
that Nature is not quite so bad as she seems. 
“She is an olian harp,” says Novalis, 
‘a musical instrument whose tones are the 
re-echu of higher strings within us.” And 
after all there are higher strings within us 
just as real as those which have caused us to 
“survive,” and Poetry is right in ignoring 
“interpretations,” and giving us “ Earthly 
Paradises” instead. She must wait, it 
seems ; or rather, if this aspiring “ Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century” will 
keep thrusting these unlovely results of 
science before her eyes, she must treat them 
as the beautiful girl Kisagotami treated the 
ugly pile of charcoal. A certain rich man 
woke up one morning and found that all his 
enormous wealth was turned to a huge heap 
of charcoal. A friend who called upon him 
in his misery, suspecting how the case really 
stood, gave him certain advice, which he thus 
acted upon :— 





“The Thuthe following his friend’s instructions, 
spread some mats in the bazaar, and piling them 
upon a large heap of his property which was turned 
into charcoal, pretended to be selling it. Some 
people, seeing it, said, ‘ Why does he sell charcoal ?’ 
Just at this time a young girl, named Ki:agotami, 





who was worthy to be the owner of the property, | 


and who, having lost both her parents, was in 
wretched condition, happened to come to the bazaar 
on some business. When she saw the heap, she 
said, ‘ My lord Thuthe, all the people sell clothes, 
tobacco, oil, honey, and treacle ; how is it that you 
pile up gold and silver for sale?’ The Thuthe 
said, ‘Madam, give me that gold and silver.’ 
Kisagotami, taking up a handful of it, brought it 
to him. What the young girl had in her hand no 
sooner touched the Thuthe’s hand than it became 
gold and silver.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vels. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


She Trod the Thorny Path. By Osborne 


Boyd. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Kileorran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh. 2 vols, (Bentley & Son.) 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 

2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Samuel Brohl et C*. Par Victor Cherbuliez. 

(Paris, Hachette.) 

THE rapidity with which Mrs. Oliphant’s 
books succeed each other is marvellous. They 
do not seem to be the sort of books which can 
be the result of mere industry, helped by a 
brilliant imagination. And yet it would be 
a simple bit of calculation to determine how 
many pages of printed matter Mrs. Oliphant 
must, on the average, produce every day of 
her life. At this moment there are two new 
books of hers advertised as now ready at all 
the libraries; and a third is coming out in 
Macemillan’s Magazine. If her stories depended 
for their interest upon plot or incident, we 
might be less surprised ; but the truth is that 
they are chiefly careful studies of character. 
‘Carita’ strikes us, speaking of that part of 
it which is most successful, as a collection of 
studies of character in repose. That is to say, 
Mrs. Oliphant has spent especial pains in 
analyzing character at various definite stages, 
rather than in showing its development under 
changing events. To do such work well, there 
can be no scamping. It may be done quickly, 
but not in a hurry. 

The people in ‘Carita’ are three families,— 
the Beresfords, the Merediths, and the Burch- 
ells. Of the Beresfords, Carita, or Cara, as 
she is always called, except on the title-page, 
is not drawn with much pains. We under- 
stand that she is pretty and innocent, but 
cannot get rid of the impression that she is a 
mere child and perfectly common-place. Mrs. 
Beresford dies so early in the story that she 
furnishes nothing more than a sketch, but it is 
a firm sketch, in which the terror in anticipa- 
tion of a lingering and horrible death supplies 
a vigorous touch. A great deal more care has 
been given to Mr. Beresford, but with a less 
successful result. His personality remains 
indefinite, though we are furnished with 
abundant materials for framing a notion of 
him. His affectionate friendship for Mrs. 
Meredith, who, by her fascinating sympathy, 
had helped to console him in his dreadful 
trouble at his wife’s death, is explained with 
exquisite skill, This is the most original por- 
tion of the book. It is a matter which 
required much fineness of imagination and 
delicacy of handling, and if Mr. Beresford is 
wanting in clearness there is nothing to be 
added to the portrait of Mrs. Meredith. She 
seems to possess that rare power of raising 
her sympathy into enthusiasm in the presence 
of its object, a power which is often liable to 


| the charge of insincerity, but is at the moment 


entirely genuine. 

Agnes Burchell is the next best character. 
To satisfy her desire for an ideal she leaves a 
very common-place and ill-ordered home, full of 


| discontent and petty wrangling, to become 


attached in a probationary state to a sort of 
Anglican convent called “The House.” Every- 


thing about this convent is admirably described. 
The place itself, the people, and their ways are 





all treated with a kindly humour, the result of 
a comprehension of the motives and aspirations 
which bring such things into existence. Com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner. Agnes is soon 
discovered to have no “ vocation,” and-accident 
brings Oswald Meredith across her path. 
Mrs, Oliphant shows a remarkable grasp over 
and insight into her character as her ideal 
shifts from the wide and rather impersonal 
vision of doing good to the poor, to the vain, 
and exceedingly worldly, but charming, 
Oswald. 

‘ Carita’ originally came out in a magazine, 
and of course shows the usual sigus of change 
of plan in minor details. It appears to have 
been written under different moods. Some- 
times it drags, as if the writing had been a 
grievous labour, but at others bursts into asto- 
nishing freshness and vigour. It is therefore 
uneven, but it is at least always pleasant and 
readable. 

We were led toanticipate, from the somewhat 
sententious title of Miss Boyd’s novel, a deeply 
moral tale of heroism and self-sacrifice. But 
Miss Gwendolen Leslie’s path is rendered 
thorny only by her shallow facility of falling in 
love with the first dandy who employs the 
commonplaces of flirtation for her benefit. 
There is not much literary power about the 
book, and any one with a substantive character 
would have stopped the foolish game of cross 
purposes which constitutes the story. 

We have so often denied the necessity of 
making impropriety invariably accompany 
liveliness, that we are glad to light upon a good 
example to prove our case. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh’s bright little book is as delightful as 
it is satisfactory. Indeed, ‘ Kilcorran’ is as 
pleasant a book as could be wished for. There 
is not a dull chapter in it, and the interest 
of the story is kept up throughout. And 
yet there is not a touch of coarseness or vul- 
garity, nor, what is more unusual still, the 
least bit of impropriety. Diligent readers of 
the novels of the day know that this is a good 
deal to be able to say. The scene is for the 
most part laid in the north-west of Ireland, 
but shifts, chiefly for a lively description of 
‘* forty minutes on the grass,” to Leicestershire, 
and for a moment toa German watering-place. 
Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh contrives to put in 
sufficient little vivid touches to give the requi- 
site colour, without labouring to produce an 
effect. Women often succeed better than men 
in this art, avoiding the dreadful tendency to 
description which usually only succeeds in 
giving no better idea than could be got froma 
guide-book. Of course it is necessary to know 
your country well, and then to point out its 
impression rather than its outside aspect. Pro- 
bably a habit of letter-writing teaches as much 
as anything else. Every one has seen the dif- 
ference there is in people’s letters from strange 
places. One bores you to death with the 
accuracy of his observation about the grandeur 
of the scenery, or the architecture of the 
churches ; while another contrives to sketch 
in by the way a small touch of description 
which puts the whole place before you, while 
he gossips about an altercation with a cab- 
driver or the discomfort of his bed. 

As for the story of ‘Kilcorran,’ there is 
nothing very exciting about it, nothing even 
original. The two principal characters are 
each engaged when they meet. One gets his 
engagement broken off ; the other marries, and 
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her husband has to be killed to make way for 
the obvious end. Perhaps it is not absolutely 
necessary to bring a charge of plagiarism 
against Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, but the little 
bit at the end strikes us as a reminiscence of 
the end of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s ‘ Dear 
Lady Disdain.’ It is not the story which gives 
‘ Kilcorran its interest, but the characters. ‘The 
heroine is charming. She is a bright, fearless, 
honourable little girl of the best type. It is 
quite right that she should be the central 
figure in the story. She has lived out of the 
world with her half-witted father; and her 
introduction into society, where she is skilfully 
contrasted with Lady Bella, ‘‘ the acknowledged 
beauty of a London season some time back, 
and of manifold other seasons at Brighton, 
Homburg, and elsewhere since then,” is per- 
haps the chief success of the book. The 
reader will probably be alittle disappointed at 
the climax of a chapter near the end, where 
Lil, on hearing that the river which runs by her 
house is in high flood, and still coming down, 
rushes from a ball, and rides thirty miles to 
save her father. It so happens that her lover 
has also escaped from the ball and gone in the 
same direction. But this all ends in nothing 
more important than the death of Lil’s favour- 
ite mare—a dreadful blow to her, but not of 
much consequence to the story. It is to be 
regretted that Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh did not 
revise her proofs a little more carefully, or get 
some judicious friend to point out one or two 
very awkward sentences, and certain inadmis- 
sible expressions which occur chiefly in the 
earlier chapters. But they are small blemishes, 
and by no means considerable enough to de- 
tract perceptibly from the merits of a fresh and 
readable book. 

‘Marjorie Bruce’s Levers’ is a rather insipid 
tale of what is sometimes called “ calf-love,” 
the immature fancy of young people by no 
means seriously adapted for each other. In the 
case of Marjorie Bruce there is the detrimental 
element of inequality of station; though as 
Marjorie is well educated and of gentle blood, 
which latter qualification used to go a long 
way in Scotland, it is difficult to see how Lord 
Castleton and she are so extremely unsuited. 
However, the author writes as if it were a case 
of noble and roturzer in ancient France ; and 
we are bored with eternal contrasts between 
the aristocratic hero and the rustic heroine. 
Fortunately she discovers that she was never 
in earnest in her first flirtation, and an esti- 
mable young farmer is found to make her 
happy. There are some desperately vapid 
people in the book, notably one Lady Dolly, 
Castleton’s sister, and old Mr. Bruce, Marjorie’s 
doting papa; and the “ gushing” of the young 
ladies is terrible. 

The author of ‘ Méta Holdenis’ and ‘Ladislas 
Bolski,’ the graceful Swiss writer, who holds 
a high place among Parisian novelists, has not 
succeeded in producing a novel of much in- 
terest in ‘ Samuel Brohl et C**.’ It relates the 
adventures of a swindler in pursuit of an 
heiress, an oft-told tale, told in this case 
with some development of character, but 
not enough to make the book worthy of its 
author’s fame. 











The Physical Basis of Mind. With Ilustra- 
tions. Being the Second Series of ‘ Pro- 
blems of Life and Mind.’ By George 
Henry Lewes. (Triibner & Co.) 


WHEN the reader who has come to the perusal 
of this volume in the expectation of obtaining 
through it some explanation of vital and psy- 
chological phenomena sums up to himself the 
results, he will have difficulty in defining what 
they are. The volume is “the Second Series 
of ‘Problems of Life and Mind.’” It follows 
upon two other volumes which were occupied 
with philosophical discussions regarding the 
‘Foundations of a Creed.’ The problems 
these handled were “The Limitations of Know- 
ledge,” “The Principles of Certitude,” “ From 
the Known to the Unknown,” “Force and 
Cause,” and “The Absolute in the Correlations 
of Feeling and Motion,” six in number, but 
very diverse in nature. The result to which 
we were brought was, that all the objects of 
our knowledge are feelings and the relations 
of feelings, and that the highest expressions of 
laws in the universe must in the last resort be 
capable of being verified by being traced back 
to sensations. The philosophical position to 
which we are thus led does not, in Mr. Lewes’s 
view, involve the denial of a real knowledge 
of the universe of which we are parts, 
although knowledge, as resting on feeling, is of 
necessity subjective ; for, though we may not 
know all that is, our knowledge is real, so far 
as it goes. Such a scheme is to be preferred, 
as a philosophy, to the crude sensationalism 
of the French and English schools of the 
eighteenth century. Neither is our knowledge 
(in its principles) all illusion, nor are the 
world and man emptied of real significance 
and of all their contents. It remains, of 
course, a question whether explanation is 
forthcoming, when, simply tracing the correla- 
tions, we find that they are such and such. 
As an illustration of the attempted reconcilia- 
tion of science and philosophy—by extending 
the sphere of the former and narrowing the 
limits of the latter through the elimination of 
‘*metempirical ” principles—it is, however, a 
step in the progress of thought which may 
be welcomed by both metaphysicians and 
physicists. There may be no philosophical 
explanation satisfactory to what we are forced 
to recognize (however they have come to be 
such) as necessities of thought in simply sum- 
ming up the observed conditions of existence, 
translating one set of feelings into the terms 
of another set, which is not really interpreta- 
tion. Generalizations that only give names 
to correlations do not take us very far; for, 
after these are noted, we have gained nothing 
beyond what we had at the outset. Yet it is 
well to know what we have, to tabulate what, 
through observation and its extension by 
reflection, we are really in possession of. We 
may not thus get all we want, but so far as it 
goes itis substantial; and, by extending the 
sphere of empirical observation to take account 
of the social organism and its results, Mr. 
Lewes has performed valuable services. It is 
to his credit as an inquirer that he neither 
tries to suppress phenomena because they are 
troublesome, nor seeks to reduce the signifi- 
cance of the actual results of experience 
through analysis, which assumes that explana- 
tion is exhausted by separating the com- 
ponent elements of complex facts. He 





declines to identify the elements of pheno- 
mena in mechanical isolation after analysis 
with the resultant of their collective co-opera- 
tion when in union. It is important to have 
the necessity for this explicitly acknowledged 
in the sphere of biology as well as in psycho- 
logy. If we cannot hail Mr. Lewes as a 
philosopher, we can yet be grateful to him for 
the materials for philosophizing which he 
brin 

Under the guidance of the views that have 
been cursorily indicated, Mr. Lewes goes on 
to discuss the “ problems of life and mind” 
covered by the expression ‘‘The Physical 
Basis of Life.” As suggested by the title, the 
range of inquiry is restricted here to “the 
group of material conditions which constitute 
the organism in relation to the physical 
world,” which (we are told) embraces one half 
of the psychologist’s quest. The other half is 
furnished by the historical and social con- 
ditions to which it is to be supposed further 
inquiry will be devoted under treatment of 
another series of problems. There is no need 
to discuss here whether it is true that the 
material, historical, and social conditions 
taken together do exhaust the whole facts of 
the case ; but it will be well to note the tacit 
assumption that they do. It is without ques- 
tion a fruitful conception—though not pecu- 
liar to Mr. Lewes—that man is an unit in the 
social organism as well as an animal organism, 
and that the co-operation of the social and 
animal factors has developed faculties that are 
specially characteristic of human nature. In 
the volume before us the animal factors alone 
are dealt with, but with distinct avoidance 
of the error of supposing that analysis of 
mechanical and chemical relations can ever 
fully represent “the synthetic reality of vital 
facts.” Substituting the biological for the 
metaphysical and mechanical point of view, 
Mr. Lewes insists upon regarding biological 
phenomena in the light of biological con- 
ditions, requires his readers to look on the 
organism, and not on what may pass in the 
laboratory, where the conditions are different. 
In order to present the conditions fully, atten- 
tion is given to the purely physiological 
details, many of which only can be thoroughly 
understood by students who have had a 
special physiological education. With these 
we do not seek to meddle in any detailed 
examination of the relations of physiology and 
psychology, though in its own place the sub- 
ject is one of great importance. 

“The Nature of Life,” ‘‘ Nervous Mechan- 
ism,” “‘ Animal Automatism,” and “the Reflex 
Theory,” are the four new problems which 
are elaborately discussed. Of the four only 
the first is treated of on general philosophical 
principles. In distinguishing organic and 
inorganic phenomena, and in the application 
of the principle of natural selection to the 
tissues and organs, as well as the organisms, 
Mr. Lewes has done excellent work. It is 
only from the physiological side that there 
can be effective criticism of the essay on the 
“ Nervous Mechanism,” and except in that 
regard the laws of nervous activity set forth 
as the result of the inquiry do not approve 
themselves of much particular use. Under 
“Animal Automatism” wehavethe rediscussion 
of an old theory, which has lately been revived 
to little purpose, and was always more eccentric 
than rational, of the relations of mind and 
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body in animals; only with the advantage of 
being now treated in the light of recent scien- 
tific investigations. Though rejecting the 
materialistic solution, which deduces the 
mental from the physical, Mr. Lewes does not 
himself take his readers much further, seeing 
that he regards the physical process as only 
the objective aspect of a mental process, and 
vice versd. He claims that the attempt to 
interpret the one by the other is as legitimate 
as the solution of a geometrical problem by 
algebra. In the fourth of the essays the 
conclusion that sensibility is absent in reflex 
action is combated with force and effect. 
We have no exposition in the present volume 
of the part played by the brain in physio- 
logical and psychological processes, which is 
deferred until we have had, in, we suppose, 
future volumes, a survey of the psychological 
processes themselves. 

As it is not our intention to deal here with 
Mr. Lewes’s special theories, and the results of 
his extensive inductions from the physiological, 
or from any but the philosophical point of 
view, it is open to him to assert that we 
are precluded from legitimately forming an 
opinion on the worth of his great undertaking. 
It is equally open to us, however, to take 
exception, from the philosophical point of 
view, to his mode of procedure as affecting the 
value of the results he attains, the force and 
pertinence of which may be judged by common 
sense, apart from physiological training. 

We have already defined the method of 
philosophizing of Mr. Lewes as a summing up 
of conditions, as to the completeness and 
exhaustiveness of which there will be varieties 
of opinion ; but while his generalizations are 
not vitiated, as is frequently the case with 
biological investigations, by excluding the 
very elements that are most characteristic in 
virtue of a merely mechanical analysis, we 
cannot see that he has succeeded in supplying 
explanations by means of fruitful and applic- 
able theoretical principles. The nature- 
philosophy of the Germans early in the 
present century was open to many other 
objections, but not to this one; for it recog- 
nized the necessity—whether or not it was 
successful in meeting it—of first principles 
that gave expression in terms of thought to 
Jaws that were of logical validity. Mr. 
Lewes’s principles, on the other hand, like his 
definitions, are only expressions of generalized 
relations of groups of feelings which cannot in 
the nature of things, according to his philo- 
sophy, have objective validity, though often 
spoken of as if they had. He tells us at the 
outset that his introductory definitions will 
not be fully understood at first, seeing they 
are the results of the facts established by the 
treatise ; and, in order to be comprehended, 
the mind must be familiarized with the 
details which they include. When, for 
instance, the reader is told that the evolution 
of life is the evolution of special properties 
and functions from general properties and 
functions, he has what, if correct, will 
perhaps prove a useful historical description 
of the mode in which the phenomena of life 
have manifested themselves; but that may 
not interpret or really explain anything. 
That identity of tissues implies identity of 
properties, and identity of organic connexion 
everywhere implies identity of function, is in 
like manner a generalization that may describe 





certain series of phenomena, but can it be 
regarded as more? It will be objected that 
what we say implies the need of ‘“‘metem- 
pirical” principles which, by the conditions 
of the inquiry, have been eliminated. The 
answer is that this is not the case in any 
peculiar sense in which Mr. Lewes is entitled 
to make the objection. For this very formula 
he claims that it is demonstrated by “ logical 
necessity.” Again, as the foundation of his 
whole procedure, he lays down the proposition 
that “science is the systematic classification 
of experience,” which “ postulates unity of 
existence, with great varieties in the modes 
of existence, assuming that there is one matter 
everywhere the same, under great diversities 
in the complications of its elements.” What 
is “ logical necessity,” and what is the warrant 
for such a wide-reaching “ postulate ” as “ unity 
of existence,” if it be not a requirement of 
thought, having as its justification something 
much more certain than a haphazard grouping 
of feelings? How many groups of feelings 
will it take to build up the principle of identity 
which is invoked here and in many other 
places, and how are their correlations built up 
into necessary laws? Mr. Lewes can take no 
step without appealing to these laws. 

In a chapter in the first essay we have 
a discussion of evolution which does not offer 
anything new, but is of importance in relation 
to the theory of creation according to pre- 
determined plan, the difficulties of which are 
set forth with great clearness. There is some- 
times, however, it seems to us, a confusion— 
which may not be undesigned—of plan in 
general with a particular mode of the mani- 
festation of plan. The objection to the reality 
of a plan, because there is evidence in the pro- 
cesses of nature of tentative efforts, is not final; 
for why may not these be included under it, 
as the very steps by which the designed 
process is carried out? To disprove the 
manifestation of thought in nature more is 
necessary than to assume that if there be 
thought at all it must involve pre-adaptations 
of the same precise character as we have 
experience of in human plans, Mr. Lewes 
objects to nature’s “economy” in the use of 
means that ‘‘economy is a virtue only in the 
poor,”—at once suggesting a false analogy,— 
and asks why, with a whole universe at her 
disposal, should nature be economical! Why 
must she always work in the same groove, and 
use only a few out of the many substances at 
her command? Must there not be some “ in- 
herent necessity” bringing this about which 
is very unlike the “free choice” that can 
render economy a merit? This is not con- 
vincing, standing by itself. It assumes that 
“ free choice” must be lavish, thereby imposing 
a necessity which is not inherent, but ab extra 
and arbitrary. Not much more satisfactory 
is the treatment of types and ideas in nature, 
when Mr. Lewes seeks to prove that to take 
type as a determining influence is the fallacy 
of taking a resultant for a principle. The 
question, however, is not how the ideas come 
to be, but are they present? By “logical 
necessity,” that which is evolved must first 
have been involved. It is open to us to decline 
to accept the “ postulate” as self-evident that 
the idea or thought, in order to be real, must 
act like a self-conscious agent. 

Mr. Lewes is an evolutionist, but he does 
not accept all the “ postulates” of ordinary 





evolution. He reduces some of them, indeed, 
to very small dimensions, as when he seeks 
to show that the doctrine of natural selection 
is metaphorical for a truism—viz., that the 
best adapted for survival will survive. In 
regard to the origin of life, he declines to 
accept the assumption as a rational hypothesis 
that life originated solely in one microscopic 
lump of protoplasm on one single point of 
our earth’s surface. “On the contrary,” he 
says, “it is more probable that from innumer- 
able and separate points of this teeming earth 
myriads of protoplasts sprang into existence, 
whenever and wherever the conditions of the 
formation of organized substance were present.” 
The earth, at the dawn of life, he assumes, was, 
or may have been, “ a vast germinal membrane, 
every slightly diversified point producing its 
own vital form; and then myriads upon 
myriads of forms, all alike and all unlike, 
urged by the indwelling tendencies of develop- 
ment, struggled with each other for existence, 
many failing, many victorious, the victors 
carrying their ‘tents into the camping-ground 
of the vanquished.” The idea of life originat- 
ing from one cell, he believes, is traceable to 
a lingering influence of the tradition of a 
“creative fiat,” and Mr. Lewes therefore 
replaces it with a vast multiplicity of cells and 
points, as we have seen. This assumption 
would alter the complexion of the hypothesis of 
evolution, though it is not inconsistent with its 
present principle. Not only have we the mul- 
tiplicity of numerically distinct points of life, 
but side by side with the universal likeness 
which shows the common basis there must 
have been the germs of rudimentary differences. 
These differences, we are taught, must begin, 
or must have begun, at the lowest points ; so 
that what he does is merely to throw all the 
differences inside instead of outside, and accept 
them all as really existing. We suppose this 
has taken place by “logical necessity ” too. 

Mr. Lewes sees that similarities cannot be 
resolved into identities, that while there is 
similarity between plants and animals, there 
are also differences ; and he postulates masses 
of protoplasm having initial diversities in them 
from the first. The question still remains un- 
resolved, and not even attacked,—Why and 
from whence the differences ? 

We have been told that ‘interpretation is 
nothing but the translation of one set of feel- 
ings into the terms of another set; but on 
his own principles Mr. Lewes cannot con- 
sistently stop with feelings. We have shown 
why; and here is another reason. ‘* Conscious- 
ness,’ he says, “designates an ultimate fact, 
which cannot, therefore, be made more in- 
telligible than it is already.” Must we not, 
then, accept the deliverances of consciousness 
as final, and interpret things by thought ? 





SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

A Primer of Greek Accidence for the Use of 
Schools. By Evelyn Abbot, M.A., and E. D. 
Mansfield, B.A. With a Preface by J. Percival, 
M.A. LL.D. (Rivingtons.) 

Dr. Percivau’s notice of this Primer would deal 

the unwary reader to suppose that it was a com- 

pilation independent of “such a work as the 
grammar of Curtius—this grammar not being 
exactly adapted for the use of young boys.” There 
is, however, Dr. Smith’s abridgment, which is better 
adapted for anybody’s use than the book before 
us. Dr. Percival announces that it is “based on 
sound philological principles”; but any one who 
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had a firm grasp of sound philological principles 
would not give dydoos, €Bdox0s, as instances of 
assimilation before 5, or say that the final a of 
rarépa “is strictly a connecting vowel uniting the 
termination v to the stem” (p. 46), or that teAEw 
was for reAco-w (instead of reAco-yw), or fail to 
give the strengthened stem zoAc{roAcy-) of 
rot, or say that place is signified by the suffix 
-e. (p. 138) (instead of -vo-), or write “ IInAev, 
[InAcidys (« for v).” One at least of these errors 
is to be found in Curtius’s Grammar; but that is 
little excuse, as no competent philologist imagines 
that Curtius, eminent scholar as he is, has said 
the last word on scientific grammar. It is all 
very well for Curtius to give the rule that nouns 
in -rns of the third declension and names of trees 
are feminine ; but our compilers err in making an 
absolutely unqualified statement to that effect, as 
é\atos, KOTLVOS, suffice to prove. Again, we find 
(p. 25), “a after p or a vowel....is retained 
.... (except in Képy, a girl)” What about por, 
&c.? Students who learn that “all participles in 
-as (avr) are declined as 7ds,” will be very likely 
to write Avody for Atoav. Weare told (p. 134) 
that “adjectives in v are declined like zjvs,”—a 
note which needs qualification, as on pp. 29, 39, 
we find correctly yews, 75€0s. This primer, 
like Dr. Smith’s abridgment, is deficient in notes 
on the dialects, which should be useful to young 
boys, unless the fashion of setting Homer at an 
early stage of education in Greek has been aban- 
doned. Such mistakes as we have noticed do not, 
perhaps, effect the usefulness of the book very 
materially ; but when an Oxford tutor takes to 
recasting old elementary work, there is little for 
him to do except to be scrupulously accurate. 


Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. 
Selected and Arranged by J. S. Reid, LL.B. 
Part I., Latin. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 


Ir such a collection of excerpts as that before us 
be wanted, it is quite clear that head masters 
stand in urgent need of improvement. Moreover, 
Mr. Reid does little to supply their deficiencies. 
He gives no references. Now, a teacher who can- 
not select passages for his class to translate at 
sight from time to time would find great difficulty 
in looking out many of Mr. Reid’s passages in 
annotated editions, and perhaps equal difficulty in 
translating them and commenting on them properly 
without assistance. Consequently the omission 
we mention is a great drawback to the usefulness 
of the volume. It is, moreover, quite unnecessary, 
for a boy who would seek assistance if references 
were given, can, as it is, go through the book with 
a dictionary, and so foil the endeavour to make 
him translate at sight. Though some of the pieces 
are too hard, and a few others are “tips” of long 
standing, e.g., Livy’s ‘Trial of Virginia,’ Tacitus’s 
‘Death and Character of Galba,’ and Horace’s 
‘Matutine Pater,’ &c., the selection is, on the whole, 
good. Let us hope that teachers and pupils alike 
may be able to render the extracts, as Mr. Reid 
suggests in his Preface, “into pure and nervous 
composition.” One remark of Mr. Reid’s we 
heartily endorse, that it is good for pupils to have 
opportunities of observing how an advanced scholar 
handles a passage which he does not know. The 
value of such a lesson, however, varies directly as 
the originality of the teacher. It is not every first- 
class man, nor, perhaps, every senior classic, who 
can make an exhibition of his mental processes 
with advantage to his audience or his own reputa- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the opinion should 
be entertained that Varro, Seneca, and other 
authors not read at school are “ authors whom no 
examiner would venture to set from in a tripos- 
paper.” We should wish Mr. Reid’s advanced 
delectus success much more heartily if we did not 
feel that the kind of book is not much needed, 
and that if it were it would be indefinitely multi- 
plied in no time. 


Latin Without Tears; or, One Word a Day. By 
the Author of ‘ Peep of Day, &c. (Hatchards.) 


THis is intended to be a first Latin book. The 
Plan of illustrating inflections at once, instead of 








teaching grammar on the old system, may be de- 
fensible, but it is very badly executed in this 
instance. No one who can put down such abomi- 
nations as “ovis cum suo onere suo tergo ambula- 
bat,” the sheep with his burden on his back was 
walking, “mei dicebat,” he spoke of me, “fele 
ludebam,” I was playing with the cat, who scans 
thus, “ Tumens inani graculus superbia,” and who 
thinks passages from the Vulgate likely to teach 
little boys Latin, ought to attempt the most 
elementary work on that language. All who use 
the book are pretty sure to shed tears over it 
eventually. 


Tliad, 
(Riving- 


Homer without a Lexicon, for Beginners. 
Book VI. By J. S. Phillpotts, M.A. 
tons.) 

Tuis is a carefully prepared little book, in which 
the value of etymology as an aid to memory is 
practically recognized. The only fault we can find 
is a slight deficiency in the indication of gender. 
We quite agree with the editor that the use of a 
lexicon by a beginner involves much mere mechan- 
ical turning over of leaves ; but he seems to forget 
that some little ingenuity is exercised in the pro- 
cess of “looking out”; so that, though knowledge 
of words may be gained more expeditiously, there 
are considerable advantages lost by the substitution 
of notes for a lexicon. To those, however, who 
approve of the method involved, we can recommend 
this edition of one of the most beautiful and in- 
teresting portions of the Iliad. 


The Acharnians of Aristophanes. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. (London, Bell & Sons; Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) 


Mr. Pauey’s second appearance as an editor of 
Aristophanes is welcome to all who, either as work 
or pleasure, study Greek literature. With the 
brilliant exceptions of Mr. Roger’s annotated trans- 
lations and Mr. Paley’s ‘Peace,’ no really good 
English editions of any of Aristophanes’s plays 
have preceded the volume before us. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Paley will extend his labours over 
the whole field. In tragedy he has exhibited great 
power as a bold and skilful emender. In this 
comedy he figures with still greater success as a 
defender “of the old text, which, as it seems to 
me, has in many places been altered without suffi- 
cient reason, not only by the German, but by their 
too obsequious followers, the English editors.” 
One of Prof. Paley’s own illustrations of his con- 
servatism is as good as any we could select. Dobree 
and Elmsley (i. 347) give €uéAAer’ ap’ aravres 
avynocew tiv Boj. Prof. Paley keeps €ueAXcr’ 
dp a- avaceiew Bojv, “I thought you would all 
of you wave your—cries”. . . “ Bory is uséd rapa 
mpoodoxiay for xépas. This was a form of asking 
quarter, to ‘ wave the hands’ in token of submis- 
sion.” The construction of 1. 343 is exactly ex- 
plained by Mr. Paley’s quotation, Soph. Ant., 685, 
dws ov pay A€yers . . . Aeyecv, if we regard the 
sentence as interrupted ; dAX’ dzws prjv Tots Tpi- 
Boow éyxdOnvrait pov AiGo.—* but that there 
are not,” &c., with “If cannot say” cut off by the 
eager interruption, exoéoecorar yapa(’. The notes 
are very careful and judicious. Prof. Paley enters 
with zest into the humour of the play, and is 
often happy in his renderings. When we say that 
the well-known editor is clearly at his best as a 
commentator on Greek comedy, we need bestow 
on the volume no other word of praise. 


Grammatical Exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Prepared by G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. (Collins, 
Sons & Co.) 

Wuatever be the intrinsic merits of this set of 

exercises, its sale must be restricted by the fact 

that it is “a companion to the Latin Grammar of 

Dr. Leonhard Schmitz.” It is also unnecessarily 

bulky. We have wasted several minutes over an 

unsuccessful attempt to discover on what principle 
the marks of quantity are distributed. The sen- 
tences propounded for translation appear to us to 
be, on the whole, well selected. The agreement, 
however, of adjectives with two or more substan- 
tives ought to be specially illustrated. It should 
be mentioned that there is a double index, English 





and Latin, which will be very handy ; and that the 
book is generally well got up. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue late Mr. Bagehot’s volume on The Depre- 
ciation of Silver (B.S. King & Co.) contains a col- 
lection of several papers on the subject named 
in the title of the work, especially in con- 
nexion with the rate of exchange with India. 
Originally written for the Economist newspaper, it 
had been Mr. Bagehot’s intention to have recast 
the separate articles into a continuous form. A 
few words in the Preface to the volume express 
both the author’s desire and his feeling of inability 
to perform it; after referring to the collection of 
papers which form the book, he says,—“ If I could, 
I would have rewritten the whole of them in a 
more systematic form. But I have no time or 
strength at my disposal for such a task, and I 
am obliged, therefore, to use this substitute.” This 
expression of want of power to complete the task 
is the more touching, as it is almost among the 
last words which Mr. Bagehot wrote. The object 
of the volume is a very simple one, and it is treated 
in the most simple and clear manner ; it is to show 
that the natural course of events will, in all pre- 
bability, bring about in a natural way a solution 
of the great difficulties into which the deprecia- 
tion of silver has plunged Indian finance. Many 
persons who have no knowledge of the higher 
questions of Indian Finance, but who have relations 
or friends in that country, have had the subject 
brought home to them very pointedly by the loss 
of income which the depreciation in the value of 
silver entailed. Officers in India, with families in 
England, found that it took many more rupees 
than it used to do to provide the same number 
of sovereigns in England. The Government of 
India experienced a similar difficulty on a larger 
scale, and has had to provide for a loss amounting 
to many millions sterling on account of the same 
cause. On this wide and difficult subject Mr. 
Bagehot has written with the power of a deep and 
philosophic mind and the skill of a practised 
thinker. Analyzing the whole matter to its core, 
he makes it abundantly clear that the evil will in 
time work its own remedy, and that the stimulus 
to the export trade from India given by the depre- 
ciation in the monetary standard of that country 
will attract silver to that country in amounts which 
will gradually set the balance even. For the pre- 
sent, it would appear that the period of extreme 
depression was passed. While it was at its height 
various remedies were proposed, which Mr. Bagehot 
examines into in several short and trenchant essays, 
and disposes of summarily, The question with 
which the volume deals is one of great difficulty. 
Geographically speaking, India unquestionably be- 
longs to the East, to the countries which from time 
immemorial have used a silver currency ; politi- 
cally, it forms part of the British Empire, where a 
gold standard prevails. The volume is distin- 
guished by Mr. Bagehot’s well-known lucidity of 
style. Reading it brings back again to the mind 
a deep and natural regret for the death of the 
author. Mingled withthe remembrance of his many 
services to Economic Thought in this country, the 
feeling naturally rises how much more he might 
have done, had his life not been cut short in the 
fulness of his matured vigour. 

Mr. W. Guaister’s translation of the Lif 
of the Emperor Karl the Great, by Eginhard 
(Bell & Sons), is a real addition to our English 
library of historical works. The translation itself 
is faithful yet easy—two properties of a good ver- 
sion which are rarely seen in combination, Th 
notes are, on the whole, scholarly, and illustrate 
instead of (as sometimes happens) being illustrated 
by the text. The work is rendered more useful 
by an ethnographical map proper to the period, 
and certain very useful genealogical trees, There 
is one objection we feel bound to record ; it is to 
the title. It seems a pity to change a long-estab- 
lished nomenclature unless there are very grave 
reasons for the change, more especially in the 
case of individuals whose name is on everybody's 
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lips. There are few who do not know that Karl is 

erman for Charles ; and those who do not, will 
not become much wiser for the information. 
Spite, therefore, of a few recent authorities, we 
much prefer to retain Charlemagne. If any 
necessity for a change could be proved, it would 
seem more natural to show the monarch in full 
English as Charles the Great. What would be 
said if some ardent admirer of the Semitic lan- 
guages should insist on calling St. Peter St. 
Kephas ? 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Christian World Pulpit, Vol. 11, 4to. 4/6 cl 

Johnson's (S.) Oriental Religions and their Relation to Uni- 
versal Religions—China, S8vo. 26/ cl. 

Missionary Church of England, 12mo. 1/4 cl. 

Sexton’s (Geo., LL D.) Fallacies of Secularism, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Sexton's (Geo, LL.D.) Reasons for Renouncing Infidelity, 2 

Walker's (C.) Order of Matins and Evensong, and the Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, 18mo. 2/ bds. 

Wirgman’s (A. T.) Thoughts on the Harmony between the 
Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, fcap. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Music. 
Major’s (S. D.) Tunes for the Family and the Congregation, 
large square, 7/6 hf. bd. 
Law. 
Rawlinson’s (J.) Notes on the Mortmain Acts, interleaved, 2/6 
Poetry. 
Tracery in the Church Roof (Poems), 16mo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Annals of England, a.p. 1660 to 1714 (The Stuarts), School 
Edition, Vol. 5, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Benn's (G.) History of the Town of Belfast, Svo. 28) cl. 

Delitzsch’s Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Our Lord, 
translated by Mrs. Monkhouse, cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

De Vinne’s (Theo. L.) Invention of Printing, illus. 21/ cl 

Epochs of Modern History—The Beginning of the Middle- 
Ages, by Rev. R. W. Church, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Espinasse’s (F.) Lancashire Worthies, 2nd series, 4to. 16/ hf. bd. 

Geography. 

Wright’s (J.) Centennial Tour in the United States and 

Canada, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Philology. 

Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language, by 

J. W. Redhouse, 32mo. 6/ cl. 
Science. 

Couche’s (C.) Permanent Way, Rolling Stock, &c., of Rail 
ways, translated by J. R. Shoolbred, Vol. 1, Permanent 
Way, Atlas of 38 plates, 4to. 40/ cl. 

Haynes’s (M. H.) Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners, illus. 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

All About Book-keeping, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Austin’s (A.) Leszko, the Bastard, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Burke's (U. R.) Spanish Salt, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Caithness’s (Countess of) Serious Letters to Serious Friends, 7/6 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cooking, roy. 8vo. 15/ hf. bd. 

Chiltern’s (Faith) Watching for the Dead, 2/6 cl 

Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, Vol. 20, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Denton’s (Rev. W.) Montenegro, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 

Disraeli’s (Rt. Hon. B.) Sybil, 12mo. 2/ bds 

Holiday Album for Children, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Industrial Library, No. 2, Banker's Clerk, 5th edit. 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Steele’s (F. A.) Hints and Models for Oral Teaching, 1/6 cl. swd. 

Stowe’s (H. B.) Uncle Tom's Cabin, with a Sketch of Life of 
Rev. Josiah Henson, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.] — BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. By 
KvuKios. Now ready, cloth, 1s. 6d.; in paper cover, 9d. 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE. The PATRIARCH JACOB — 
The FATHER and the PROPHET of HUMAN SCIENCE. 

Published by Joun Harris, Kilburn Square. 








CAXTON AND SHAKSPEARE. 

THERE is one of the sonnets of Shakspeare, 
in his ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ No. XXI.. which is 
such a beautiful paraphrase of part of the third 
chapter of the third book of Caxton’s ‘Game of 
the Chesse’ that, at the risk of wearying your 
readers with another letter on this subject, 1 am 
sorely tempted to publish them side by side :— 


CAXTON. 

Veray trewe loue faylleth neuer for wele ne for euyl and the 
most swete & the most comfortyng thyng is for to haue a 
frend to whom a man may say his secret as wel as to hym 
self but verayly amytye and frendshyp is somtyme founded 
vpon some thyng delectable and this amytie cometh of yongthe 
in the which dwellith a disordynate hete and otherwhile 
amytie is founded vpon honeste and this amytie is vertuous. 
.... Herof men say a comyn prouerbe in Englond that loue 
lasteth as longe as the money endurith & whan the money 
failleth than there is no loue..... No man may proue his 
frende so wel as in aduersite or whan he is poure for the veray 
trewe frende fayleth at nonede..... And therefore sayth the 
versefler thyse two versis Tempore felici multi numerantur 
amici Cum fortuna perit nullus amicus erit whiche is to say in 
englissh that as longe as a man is ewrous and fortunat he hath 
many frendes but whan fortune torneth and perissheth there 
abydeth not to hym one frende. . . . And the veray trewe 
frendes ben knowen in pure aduersite. 


SHAKSPRARB. 
Whilst as ficale Fortune smiled, 
Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 





Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find : 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call, 
And with such like flattering, 
‘Pity but he were a king ;’ 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have at commandement : 
But if Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawned on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need : 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 
Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


I have this week discovered the exceedingly 
curious and interesting fact that the copy of 
Caxton’s edition of Higden’s ‘ Policronicon,’ which 
formerly belonged tothe Royal Library at Windsor 
(having Henry the Seventh’s name on the binding), 
passed, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
through or into the hands of one “ Hugh Evans, 
Clerk,’ a Welsh parson, who, besides inscribing 
his name on two or three of the pages, has copied 
at the foot of one leaf the first stanza in Welsh of 
the hymn, ‘ Dies Ire,’ and also, out of his national 
pride, has quietly destroyed the first forty-eight 
leaves of the book, that it may appear to begin 
with the description and praises of his native land. 
We seem here to have no less than four or five 
strong points for identifying him with “Sir Hugh 
Evans” in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,—first 
his name, then his profession, next the language 
of his inscription, as well as the age of the hand- 
writing, and, lastly, the fact of the book having 
undoubtedly been at Windsor in Shakspeare’s 
time. Epwarp Scort. 





“ SINDERESIS.” 

AwnoTHER form in which this word occurs is 
sintherests, In ‘ Patient Grissil, p. 19, of the 
Shakespeare Society’s reprint, amongst the “‘ ter- 
rible words” said by Farneze to be chewed be- 


| tween the teeth of certain “changeable silk 


? 


gallants” is “ the sintheresis of the soul” ; and, 
accordingly, we find the phrase employed by the 
“ fantastic” Emulo (Zb., p. 41). 

Is not the derivation from ovvripycis, so well 
maintained by Mr. Sydney F. Smith in his commu- 
nication of last week, suggested, or illustrated, by 
the very quotation entered by Milton in his ‘ Com- 
monplace Book’—“ This Sindiresis the Lord put 
in man to the intent that the order of things 
should be observed”? Xvvrjpyow means an 
observing. Joun W. HAteEs, 








THE ‘‘COAST” OF BOHEMIA, IN ‘THE WINTER'S 
TALE.’ 


A coop deal, as we all know, has been written 
about the geographical knowledge of Shakspeare, 
as measured by the inaccuracy of his notice of 
Bohemia. There is no doubt about it. We can- 
not excuse it even by bringing the Bohemian 
frontier down to the Danube, and by treating the 
banks of that river as a coast. The express notice 
of it (in Act iii, sc. 3) is “ Bohemia—a desert 
country near the sea”; and the Old Shepherd, as 
he describes the terrors of the storm which he has 
solately witnessed, evidently speaks of the searather 
than of a river. Except, however, in his speech 
and in the stage direction, nothing more is heard 
about the Bohemian geography ; in other words, 
the notice of its sea-coast is a mere obiter dictum 
rather than any essential part of the story. Still, 
so far as this goes, Bohemia is said to be washed 
by the sea. There is no doubt about this. 

Neither is there any doubt about Sicilia (it is 
not called Sicily) being an island :— 

Act iii. sc. 1.—Sicilia, a street near some town. 
Enter CLEOMENES and Dion. 
CLEOMENES. Theclimate’s delicate ; the air most sweet ; 


Fertile the isle; the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it wears. 





But this is the only place where it is called so, 
Neither is its geography, so to say, ‘invested with 
circumstances.” Nevertheless, if there is one 
country more than another in which it is easy to 
find a town, to fix a court in it, and to deal with 
extreme definitude and precision, that country is 
Sicily. Yet “a street near some town” is emi- 
nently indefinite and vague. Still, Sicily is an 
island, and Bohemia is on the sea: for there is 
no doubt but that it is Sicily, the island, that is 
meant by Shakspeare. 

Whether it was this in the original story is 
doubtful. There are, in actual geography, two 
Sicilias ; there is the island in the Mediterranean, 
and there is the district of the Szeklers, or Szekler- 
land, in Hungary; and between Hungary and 
Bohemia it is easier to see a connexion than be- 
tween Bohemia and the Sicily of the south. In 
Latin (and it isin Latin that all the old Hungarian 
prose is written) the name for these Szeklers is 
Siculi. I consider, then, that this Sicilia (not 
exactly that of Shakspeare, but that of the funda- 
mental narrative upon which the play is grounded) 
is the Szekler-land of the present boundary be- 
tween Transylvania and Huugary proper. So it 
is called now, and so it is called as early as the 
time of King Alfred, in whose writings the name 
first presents itself. This may, or may not, abate 
the so-called oversight of Shakspeare. It is not, 
however, with this object that the present doctrine 
is suggested. What it is meant to suggest is the 
direction in which we must look for the origin of 
the story, or, at least, the origin of that portion of 
it which deals with the jealousy of Leontes. It is 
in either the Bohemian or the Hungarian literature 
that we are the most likely to find it. 

We may, probably, say more than this. That 
the jealousy of Leontes is of a peculiar and excep- 
tional character no onedenies. It developes itself 
in a moment ; and it developes itself at the very 
beginning of the play. It has no antecedents, or 
else very inadequate ones. There is no evidence 
that Leontes was naturally jealous, or that, con- 
stitutionally, he was not as unsuspicious as Othello. 
Hence, his sudden turn of temper takes the reader 
by surprise. 

Be its character, however, what it may, it is the 
primum mobile of the drama. We find it so early 
as the second scene in the act. 

We shall do well if we compare it with that of 
Mathias in Massinger’s play of ‘The Picture.’ 
Here Mathias takes leave of his admirable wife 
Sophia, and his jealousy is on similar groundwork. 
But more on this point will be said in the sequel. 

At present, this is not much. Indeed, it is very 
little ; but it is only from the most general view 
of the structure of the two plays that it has been 
taken. Where there is conscious imitation on the 
part of a later writer who has a predecessor on the 
same groundwork we can generally find in the 
body of his work (be the extraneous matter what 
it may) some common odd or end peeping out, or 
cropping up, which tells us that the writer knows 
what he is doing, and that he must follow his 
predecessor with a difference. One of the ways of 
doing this is to reverse the order of the motives. 
Now this we find in Massinger. The parting of 
Mathias and Sophia is that of a husband and a 
wife who show no signs of jealousy. But the 
musings of Mathias after his wife’s exit tell us that 
he is a man of a wretchedly jealous temper ; and 
this parting is at the very opening of the play. 
But he has thought on the matter beforehand. He 
has consulted an adept in the black art, and the 
adept has given him a small picture of his wife 
which he can carry about with him, and which 
will turn dark when she is tempted, darker when 
there is danger of her yielding, and black when 
she has yielded. The misery that this picture 
creates for him is the main feature of the action of 
the drama. In this he is sorely tempted, and the 
test of the extent of the temptress’s fascination is 
in the following dialogue, as late in the play as 
the end of the second act :— 

MATHIAS. I am constant to 


My resolution. [That is, to depart]. 
Honorta. But dare you stand 
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The opposition, and bind yourself 
By oath for the performance ? 
MATHIAS. My faith else 
Had but a weak foundation. 
Honoria. I take hold 
Upon your promise, and enjoin your stay 
For one month longer. 


MatTutas (Aside). I am caught. 


Now this is just what Polyxenes is requested to 
do by Hermione ; but Hermione’s persuasion is 
honest, and above-board, and in the presence of 
That of Honoria is very, very much 


her husband. 
the contrary. 

The causa mali, then, in both plays is the pro- 
longation of a visit at the entreaty of a wife ; and 
the machinery in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ isa statue 
and oracle, and in the ‘ Picture,’ a portrait and 
a professor of magic. In both “All’s well 
that ends well,” and the conclusions are happy 
ones. 

When we can get thus far in two stories, we can 
generally go further, and find explanation for out- 
lying bits of extraneous detail. Such is the case 
here. There is no chronology in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ no historical reality in either Leontes or 
Polyxenes. There are no such kings in either 
Sicilia or in Bohemia. It is very different with 
Mathias. He is a great soldier, and it is the Turks 
whom he fights against. Action for action, he is 
very like a transformation of the great historical 
captain, Huniades. Name for name, he is iden- 
tical with Mathias, the king of Hungary. Date 
for date, he may be either. The queen that tempts 
him is the wife of the King of Poland, Lithuania, 
and Hungary, and the king himself is Ladislaus, 
the actual king of those countries during the great 
war against the Turks under Amurath II. But 
this is not all. There was this Ladislaus who was a 
King of Poland ; and there was another Ladislaus 
who was (or claimed to be) a King of Sicily,—or 
rather of the two Sicilies. In this, I suggest, lies 
the explanation of the confusion between the 
Sicilia which is Szekler-land, and the Sicily which 
is an island in the Mediterranean. 

So much for the Szekler-land which is Sicilia. 
How far was Bohemia Bohemian? It was very 
nearly so but not quite, for it was Bavaria on the 
Bohemian frontier rather than Bohemia itself. 

The “desert country near the sea,” as a stage 
direction, has already been noticed. This means 
something more than a mere desolate tract of 
land. The scene continues :— 

Enter ANTIGONUS, with the child; and a MARINER, 

ANTIGONUs, Thou 'rt perfect, then, our ship has touched upon 
The deserts of Bohemia. 

We are safe in considering this as the “ Deserta 
Boiorum” of the Latin geography translated ; the 
inference from which is this—that the Latin is the 
language in which we are likely to find the original 
plot in its oldest form, and that when we get some- 
thing like it in any language other than Latin, we 
must not sit down, or “rest and be thankful.” 
Unless we trace the story to the Latin, we fail to 
get it in its oldest form. 

But who (it may be asked) ever talked about 
the Szeklers or Sicilians of Hungary in the time 
of Shakspeare? Many men; especially politicians. 
It was the time of Stephen Bathory in Poland, and 
of Bethlen Gabor in Transylvania; and Bethlen 
Gabor is not only described as the Lord of Szekler- 
land, but also as “a noble of the ancient sept or 
tribe of the Siculi, which bee the eldest inhabi- 
tants of Transylvania.” Indeed, the Transyl- 
vanians under Bethlen Gabor are generally spoken 
of as the Saxons and Siculi; or, sometimes, the 
“Saxons, Siculi, and Hungarians,” are said to con- 
stitute the three nations. The time, then, of 
Bethlen Gabor, which was also the time of James 
the First and of Shakspeare, was that when the 
name Sicilian was most especially in use. 

R. G. Lataam. 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 

In our further notice of the Caxton Exhibition, 
we shall, at the risk of sacrificing chronological 
consistency in the history of printing, give the 
place of honour to Caxton’s own productions ; 
mentioning first, however, a few original docu- 








ments which are shown as illustrating the Life of 
our first Printer. 

Two of these are from the Mercers’ Records ; 
the first showing the date of Caxton’s apprentice- 
ship, under the sixteenth year of King Henry the 
Sixth (1437-38), as follows :— 

Item John Large 2 les apprentices de 

Item William Caxton j Robert Large iiij s. 
The four shillings was the fee for apprentice- 
ship, we presume, for both youths, making it two 
shillings a-piece. The second document is a letter 
sent by the Court of Merchant Adventurers to 
William Caxton, Governor of the English Nation 
beyond the Sea. It is endorsed, “A lettre send 
ou to Caxton goinor,” and begins “ Right trusty 
Sir, we grete youe well.” 

Among the Churchwardens’ accounts for the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, we have 
the following entry under the receipts for the year 
1491 :—“Item. At burying of William Caxton 
for 2 torches—6s. 8d.” Inthe Wardens’ Accounts 
of the Guild of our Lady, St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, entries are shown which prove a con- 
nexion between the Westminster Guild and the 
Wool Staple and Mercers’ Company. A photo- 
graph is also here shown of a MS. supposed to be 
in the handwriting of Caxton, from the original in 
the Pepysian Library, Cambridge. It represents 
the colophon of a book containing a translation of 
part of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ supposed to have 
been printed, but of which no copy is known. 

And now we come tothe first book printed in Eng- 
lish, and thefirst book printed by Caxton, either aione 
or in association with Colard Mansion, of Bruges ; 
namely, ‘The Recuyell of the Histories of Troye,’ 
translated in 1469-71, from the French of Raoul 
Le Févre. It is supposed by Mr. Blades to have 
been printed in 1474. A magnificent copy of this 
book, lent by the Duke of Devonshire, is exhibited 
in a glass case alone, on a velvet cushion. It 
formerly belonged to Elizabeth Grey, Queen of 
King Edward the Fourth, and at the Roxburghe 
Sale, in 1812, fetched the large price of 1,000 
guineas. A second copy is also shown, the pro- 
perty of Earl Spencer, and a third from the 
Library of Sion College. 

The second book printed by Caxton, likewise at 
the Bruges Press, is ‘The Game and Play of the 
Chess Moralised,’ translated from the French in 
1474, but printed in or about the year 1475. This 
book is full of very pleasant reading, and may pos- 
sibly have been perused by Shakspeare himself, as 
shown in some parallel passages cited by Mr. E. 
Scott, of the British Museum, lately, in our pages. 
Two copies of this work are exhibited, one by 
Lord Spencer, and the other by the Duke of 
Devonshire. It was regarded as the first book 
printed in England, until Mr. Blades disputed 
the fact. 

The Queen sends one copy of the original 
‘Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, and Lord 
Spencer another, printed about the year 1476. 
The ‘Fais de Jason’ follows, printed at Bruges 
about 1476-77, the only copy in England, 
from the Library of Eton College. The “ Medi- 
tacions sur les sept pseaulmes penitenciaulx,” com- 
pletes this part of the series. Only a fac-simile of 
it is shown from the unique copy in the British 
Museum, discovered by Mr. Jones in the year 
1841. It is supposed by Mr. Blades to have been 
printed by Colard Mansion, about the year 1477. 
All these are printed in what Mr. Blades calls 
type No. 1. 

In type No. 2, we have ‘ Les quatre Derrenieres 
Choses’; only, however, a page in fac-simile from 
the unique copy in the British Museum, supposed 
to have hom printed at Bruges about 1476. 

The first bock, however, undoubtedly printed by 
Caxton in England, and bearing date, was ‘ The 
Dictes and notable wise sayings of the Philo- 
sophers,’ “ Emprynted by me Wylliam Caxton at 
Westmestre. 1477.” Of this there is a copy lent 
by Mr. Christie-Miller, which is shown alone in 
a glass case, and on a velvet cushion, Another 
copy has been lent by Mr. Tyssen-Amhurst, and 
a third copy by Earl Spencer. ‘The History of 
Jason,’ circa 1477, follows, lent by Earl Spencer, 





there being also a copy lent by the Bodleian 
Library. Next we see ‘Hore ad usum Sarum,’ 
about 1477, a fac-simile, probably the smallest 
book printed by Caxton. Next is the first edition 
of Chaucer, ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ about 1477- 
78, lent by Earl Spencer. The ‘Christine de 
Pisan’ follows, date 1478, of which there are three 
copies. The ‘ Propositio Jobannis Russell,’ circa 
1478, is exhibited by Earl Spencer, and another 
copy by the Earl of Leicester. In this type we 
have also the Lydgate, ‘Stans Puer ad Mensam,’ 
ctrca 1478 ; the ‘ Infancia Salvatoris,’ about 1478, 
lent by the University of Gottingen, for which 
institution it was purchased, at the sale of the 
Harleian Library, in 1745, for the sum of half a 
guinea ; Boethius’s ‘ De Consolatione Philosophiz,’ 
translated by Chaucer, “I William Caxton have 
done my devoir to enprint it,” circa 1478. Of 
this four copies have been lent. ‘ Cordyale ; or, the 
four Last things, 1479. ‘Parvus et Magnus 
Catho,’ by Burgh, circa 1481. ‘ Tully of Old Age, 
of Friendship; the Declamation of Noblesse,’ 
“Enprynted by me symple persone William 
Caxton,” 1481. Of this no less than six copies 
have been lent. 

We have not mentioned all the works printed 
in this type of which examples are given, but 
must pass on to type No. 3. In this we have 
Caxton’s famous advertisement about the ‘ Pyes 
of Salisburie vse,’ 7. ¢ the “ Pica” or “ Directorium 
Sacerdotum.” The words are,—“If it plese ony 
man spirituel or temporel to bye ony pyes of two 
and thre commemoraciés of Salisburi use enprynted 
after the forme of this prese’t lettre which ben 
wel and truly correct, late hym come to west- 
monester in to the almonestrye at the reed pale— 
and he shal have them good chepe.” This is 
supposed to have been printed about the year 
1478. There is a Boethius in the same type, lent 
by the Duke of Devonshire ; and a fac-simile page 
from a Psalter in the British Museum, believed to 
be unique. 

Of books printed in types No. 4 and 4*, there 
are numerous examples; as, for instance, ‘The 
Chronicles of England,’ 1480 ; ‘ The Description 
of Britain,’ 1480 ; the ‘ Curia Sapientis, or Court 
of Sapience,’ circa 1481 ; an Indulgence by Pope 
Sixtus IV., 1481; the ‘Polycronicon,’ 1482; 
Deguilville’s ‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul,’ 1483, from 
which Bunyan is supposed by some persons to 
have drawn his inspiration ; Gower’s ‘ Confessio 
Amantis,’ 1483; the ‘Golden Legend,’ 1483 ; 
‘The Life of the Holy and Blessed Virgin, Saint 
Winifrede,’ “ reduced into Englysshe by me Wil- 
liam Caxton,” circa 1485; and ‘A Book of the 
Noble Histories of King Arthur and of certain of 
his Knights,’ 1485, &c. 

In type No. 5 is ‘The Book of Good Manners,’ 
from the French of J. Le Grand, 1487: ‘The 
Royal Book, or Book for a King,’ with woodcuts 
circa 1488 ; ‘The Image of Pity,’ a quarto sheet, 
1489 ; and ‘The Doctrinal of Sapience,’ 1489, on 
vellum, the property of the Queen, and lent by 
her from the Library at Windsor. A note accom- 
panies this in the following words :—‘‘ This was 
for a long time considered as the only copy on 
vellum issued by Caxton. A copy of the ‘Spe- 
culum Vite Christi’ has, however, been discovered 
(also on vellum), and was purchased a few years 
ago for the British Museum. This book is still 
unique in one particular: all the paper copies end 
on Sig. h, but this has three additional leaves on 
‘The Negligences happing in the Masse.’ It 
was presented to King George the Third by Mr. 
Bryant, and did not accompany the remainder of 
the Royal Library when made over to the nation 
by George the Fourth. Not, however, till Bryant 
had reconsidered the price and consulted with old 
Pain, the bookbinder, did he venture to give four 
guineas for it.” The price paid for the ‘Speculum 
Vite Christi’ in the British Museum was, we 
believe, 1,000 guineas. Among the books printed 
in type No. 6, we find the ‘ Christine de Pisan,’ 
1489 ; the ‘Statutes of King Henry the Seventh,’ 
1489; the ‘History of the Victorious Prince 
Blanchardin, Son of the Noble King of Fryse, and 
of Eglantine, the Proud Lady in Love,’ 1489, an 
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unique book, lent by Earl Spencer ; the ‘Ars 
Moriendi,’ 1491; and ‘The Chastising of God’s 
Children,’ 1491, the earliest book printed with a 
title-page in England. 

Such is the enumeration of only a few of the 
books printed by Caxton himself set forth to view 
in the Caxton Exhibition. 

In connexion with the Celebration it is proposed 
to strike a medal in honour of Caxton. The 
design has been furnished by Messrs, Wyon. 
The profits arising from the sale of the Medal will 
be devoted to the objects of the Celebration. 





THE NEW KEATS LETTERS. 

Tue letters published in the New York World 
of June the 25th and 26th, professedly by Keats, 
and by his brother George, will have been read 
with care by all who take an interest in Keats, 
and I should, in consequence, like to make 
some remarks about them. Of course, bearing in 
mind the attempts that have been made to 
forge Keats letters, one is naturally a little 
suspicious of any that are brought forward. A Mrs. 
Speed is named as the depositary of the papers, 
but the World correspondent who prints the 
letters has withheld his name, and does not say 
whether he is making these publications with or 
without Mrs. Speed’s leave. The omission of the 
year-date to nearly all the letters may strike some 
persons as suspicious, but such omission was a 
common habit of Keats’s. A more important error 
is that the letter to George Keats makes the 
schoolmaster appear as the guide at Staffa, instead 
of at Iona, a distance of some eight miles of good 
sea. The way in which this is done is singular. 
Lord Houghton prints Keats’s Journal, addressed 
to Tom, as follows :— 


“* July 26th.— Well! we had a most wretched 
walk of thirty-seven miles, across the Island of 
Mull, and then we crossed to Iona, or Icolmkill ; 
from Icolmkill we took a boat at a bargain to take 
us to Staffa, and land us at the head of Loch 
Nakeal, whence we should only have to walk half 
the distance to Oban again and by a better road. 
All this is well passed and done, with this singular 
piece of luck, that there was an interruption in the 
bad weather just as we saw Staffa, at which it is im- 
possible to Jand but in atolerably calm sea, But I 
will first mention Icolmkill. I know not whether 
you have heard much about this island ; I never 
did before I came nigh it. It is rich in the most 
interesting antiquities. Who would expect to 
find the ruins of a fine cathedral church, of 
cloisters, colleges, monasteries, and nunneries, in so 
remote an island? The beginning of these things 
was in the sixth century, under the superstition 





of a would-be-bishop-saint, who landed from Ire- 
land, and chose the spot for its beauty ; for, at 
that time, the now treeless place was covered with 
magnificent woods. Columba in the Gaelic is Colm, 
signifying ‘dove’; ‘kill’ signifies ‘church’ ; | 
and ‘I’ is as good as island: so I-colm-kill | 
means, the Island of St. Columba’s Church. | 
Now this St. Columba became the Dominic 

of the Barbarian Christians of the North, and 

was famed also far south, but more especially 

was reverenced by the Scots, the Picts, the Nor- | 
wegians, and the Irish. In a course of years, 
perhaps the island was considered the most holy 
ground of the north; and the old kings of the 
afore-mentioned nations chose it for their burial- | 
place. We were shown a spot in the church-yard 
where they say sixty-one kings are buried ; forty- | 
eight Scotch, from Fergus IL. to Macbeth ; eight | 
Irish ; four Norwegians ; and one French. They | 
lay in rows compact. Then we were shown other 

matters of later date, but still very ancient, many 
tombs of Highland chieftains—their effigies in | 
complete armour, face upward, black and moss- | 
covered; abbots and bishops of the island, 
always of the chief clans. There were plenty | 
Macleans and Macdonalds ; among these latter, | 
the famous Macdonald, Lord of the Isles. There | 
have been three hundred crosses in the island, but 

the Presbyterians destroyed all but two, one of 

which is a very fine one, and completely covered | 


| are and yet so different. 
| Lord Houghton’s version or the present World 
| version is grossly inaccurate, and great 


with a shaggy, coarse moss. The old schoolmaster, 
an ignorant little man, but reckoned very clever, 
showed us these things. He is a Maclean, and as 
much above four feet as he is under four feet three 
inches, 

The World version, supposed to be addressed to 
George Keats, abbreviates this account after the 
following fashion :— 

“ July 26.—We had a most wretched walk 
across the Island of Mull, and then we crossed to 
Iona, or Trolinkil (sic). From Trolinkil we took 
a boat at a bargain to take us to Staffa, and after 
to land us at the head of Loch Nukgal (sic), whence 
we should only have to walk half the distance to 
Oban again, and by a better road. All this is well 
passed, and done with this singular piece of luck, 
that there took place an intermission in the bad 
weather just as we came in sight of Staffa, on 
which it is impossible to land but in a tolerably 
calm sea. The old schoolmaster, an ignorant little 
man, but reckoned very clever, showed us about. 
He is a Maclean, and is as much above four foot 
as he is under four foot three.” 

Of course this error may be due to careless 
transcription, and I think a clever forger would 
have kept out of such a blunder. There isa curious 
discrepancy in the same extract. Lord Houghton 
says (Letters, vol. i. 185), “Suppose now the 
giants who rebelled against Jove had taken a 
whole mass of black columns,’ &c. The Yankee 
version says, “ Suppose now the Giants who came 
down to the daughters of men had taken,” &c. 
Now this last was rather an inappropriate moment 
for the manufacture of Staffa columns, and it was 
not the Giants who came down to the daughters 
of men, but the Angels, and afterwards they begot 
the Giants. Yet possibly Keats may have made 
this slip. A more suspicious circumstance is 
that the names omitted by Lord Houghton are 
not usually filled in in the World version, and 
it is hard to suppose that an American having the 
original documents before him would refrain from 
any tenderness to existing persons from so doing, 
especially after retaining the passage as to Mr. 
Severn’s baby. But this very slander seems an 
aimless one for a forger to manufacture, and I own 
its insertion seems to me rather an argument for 
the genuineness of these documents. My 
chief crux is this: two of the letters given, the 
one to Mrs. George Keats, and the other to his 
brother (Letters, vol. ii. p. 37), are the same, and 
yet not the same, in Lord Houghton’s and the 
World version ; that is to say, they run nearly 
into the same words, and quite into the same 
sense,—they must both be copies of the same 
original letter. It is impossible that in either 
of these cases a letter could have been 
written at two different times so similar as these 
Consequently, either 


liberties 
must have been taken in one of the two cases 
with the original text. Still, assuming that the 
World version is the incorrect one, this does 
not bear at all against, but rather in favour of, 
its authenticity, for it would be a very shallow 
forger who would expect to pass off already pub- 
lished letters as new ones by such trivial altera- 
tion. The two first pieces of poetry quoted are, 
as far as I know, unpublished ; they are certainly 


| not good, but Keats’s sportive verses introduced 


in letters are often very bad. The ‘Staffa’ and 
the ‘Otho’ extract, the only remaining pieces of 
poetry given, have already been published in the 
letters, Speaking widely, I cannot run above a 
small half of the matter now published to earth 
in Lord Houghton’s letters, Yet if all is genuine, 
why does the correspondent of the World republish 
old matter with new, and why in some cases say 
that part of an extract has been published before, 
when it has all been published before ? 

The most serious discrepancy I have kept to 
the last. In Keats’s letter to Mrs. George Keats, 
which is identical with his letter to the same 
person in Lord Houghton’s volumes (Letters, vol. 
ii. p. 46), the Houghton version mentions George 
Keats as returned to America; the World's 





version mentions George as in England, and in 
good health—a difference so serious cannot be 
accounted for by careless transcription. Yet here 
again I cannot see why a forger should make 
such an error. There are two little passages which 
seem unpublished, that have to me a distinct 
flavour of Keats about them. One about the 
old lady’s mittens, p. 2, col. 3, of the World, 
another, p. 2, col. 1, of the World, the descrip- 
tion of the baby’s nails and the market-women’s 
fingers in the butter. 

Of course, if the chief letter to George Keats, 
“ Winchester, September, Friday,” be a forgery, 
it is easy enough to see where the forger got the 
idea of such a letter. Writing from Winchester 
to Reynolds on September 22, 1819 (Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 25), Keats says, “I am writing a long 
letter to George, and have been employed at it all 


re 


the morning.” é 





Witeraryp Gossip. 

Mr. E. N. Youne is writing, and Mr. 
Horace Waller will revise, a journal of Mr. 
Young's adventures while engaged in the 
exploration of Lake Nyassa, and in establishing, 
as he successfully did, the settlement of 
Livingstonia. Mr. Murray is the publisher. 

WE understand that the Royal Copyright 
Commission is not likely to make its Report 
until next year. Meanwhile, as we have 
before stated, the Commissioners are en- 
deavouring to find a basis for their Report 
by formulating a series of resolutions. These 
resolutions, we are informed, are now about 
seventy in number. It is probable that they 
will reach a hundred. 


We are glad to hear that Messrs. Triibner 
are preparing for immediate publication a 
volume of ‘ Original Letters and Papers upon 
Philological Subjects,’ by the late Viscount 
Strangford. They will be edited by Lady 
Strangford. Lord Strangford, every body knows, 
was versed in the living languages of the 
East: he spoke and wrote Turkish, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, and Afghan with fluency. 
His Lordship’s great speciality was Modern 
Greek, in which he was admitted to be facile 
princeps. His knowledge of all the Slavonic 
languages was large, and he was an authority 
in all matters appertaining to Celtic. Lithua- 
nian also claimed a great portion of his atten- 
tion, and he did not even ignore the dialects 
of the Gipsy tribes. Besides his contributions 
to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Saturday Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
&e., the volume will also contain numerous 
unpublished papers and essays, and letters 
written to Prof. Max Miiller, Mr. Freeman, 
and others. There will be probably prefixed 
to the volume letters from Prof. Vambéry 
and Prince Lucien Bonaparte, both addressed 
to Lady Strangford, 


Mr. JAasrper More is about to publish a 


narrative of his experiences in Bulgaria. Mr. 
More, it will be remembered, accompanied 
Lady Strangford during the earlier part of 
her philanthropic mission to Eastern Europe. 

TuE life of the late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 
will shortly be published. It is from the pen 
of Dr. Duff, who, with Dr. Wilson, was one 
of the oldest Scotch missionaries who have 
ever laboured in India. <A report from India 
states that Mr. Andrew Wilson, the well- 
known journalist, and author of ‘The Abode 
of Snow,’ will contribute to Dr. Duff’s narra- 
tive. 

Mr. Murray has in the press ‘ The English 
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in Spain; or, the Story of the Civil War 
between Christinos and Carlists in 1834-1840,’ 
compiled from the letters, journals, and reports 
of the British Commissioners with Queen 
Isabella’s armies, by Major Francis Duncan, 
R.A., author of ‘The History of the Royal 
Artillery.’ 

WE are extremely glad to hear that, en- 
couraged by the success of his admirable 
French Pocket Dictionary, Mr. John Bellows, 
of Gloucester, is engaged in the preparation of 
a German Dictionary on the same principle. 
The work will occupy several years. 

Mr. Murray promises, under the title of 
‘The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle,’ trans- 
lations of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the 
paraphrase of Andronicus, by the Rev. Walter 
M. Hatch, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Philosophical essays, introductions, 
and analyses will be added. 

A NEw part (the sixth) of Mr. Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon, the first since his death, will appear 
in August. This and the following volumes 
will be edited by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, who 
will prefix to the new part a memoir of the 
late Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Murray has two philological works in 
the press, the first of which, at all events, will 
be looked for with some curiosity: ‘A Dis- 
cursive Glossary of Peculiar Anglo-Indian 
Colloquial Words and Phrases, Etymological, 
Historical, and Geographical,’ by Col. H. 
Yule, C.B., and Dr. A. Burnell; and the 
Psalter of 1539, a landmark of the English 
language, with Preface and Notes, by Prof. 
Earle. 


Mr. H. C. Barktey, the author of 
‘Between the Danube and the Black Sea, 
is writing a Christmas book, to be published 
by Mr. Murray, called ‘My Boyhood: a True 
Story.’ 

Pror. DE GoEJE has issued a new pro- 
spectus regarding the projected edition of 
Tabari. The report that a complete copy of 
the work existed in one of the libraries of 
Medina has proved to be unfounded. Happily 
this ill-luck has been counterbalanced by the 
discovery of manuscripts the existence of 
which had been unknown to the Professor. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, at Calcutta, pos- 
sesses a valuable fragment of the first volume, 
which has been lent to him. Sir William 
Muir also gave the use of his beautiful manu- 
script of that part of Tabari which contains the 
life of the prophet. Prof. Wetzstein called the 
Professor’s attention to two manuscripts, which 
had been brought by him to Europe. One of 
these is at Berlin, and contains the reign of Abi 
Bekr; the other is at Tiibingen, and contains 
part of the history of the patriarchs and the 
period of the Sasaénides. Both are valuable 
for the restoration of the text. M. Alexander 
Abcarius, of Beyrout, wrote to the Professor 
that Emir Abbas Kanij of Mount Lebanon 
possessed the second volume of Tabari, begin- 
ning with the year a.H. 70, or thereabout, 
and ending, so far as he could remember, 
with the year 340. As he had borrowed 
it many years ago for the Rev. Eli Smith, 
he thought he could borrow it again, and 
offered to get it copied. M. Abcarius having 
been disappointed in his hope of borrowing 
the MS., Dr. M. Hartmann, of the Imperial 
German Consulate at Beyrout, succeeded in 
examining and describing it for Prof. de 





Goeje. It contains the third volume of 
the Arabic translation of the Persian 
Tabari by Khidhr ibn Khidhr, who finished 
his work in the beginning of a.p. 1533, The 
second volume of the same translation, and 
perhaps of the same copy, is in the University 
Library at Leyden. 

THE preparation of the text is now appor- 
tioned as follows :—I1st Series: Introduction, 
History of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Early 
Kings—Dr. J. Barth ; Period of the Sésanides 
—Prof. Th. Néldeke; Life of Mohammed— 
Prof. O. Loth; Reign of the four “ righteous ” 
Khalifas—Prof. E. Prym. 2nd Series: His- 
tory of the Omaiyades, a.n. 40-65—Prof. H. 
Thorbecke ; ditto, a.#. 65-99—M. I. Guidi; 
ditto, a.a. 100-130—Dr. D. H. Miiller. 3rd 
Series: History of the ’Abbasides, .n. 
131-159 — Dr. Max Griinert; ditto, a.H. 
159 - 218 — M. Stanislas Guyard; ditto, 
AH. 218-302—Prof. M. J. de Goeje. The 
work is to be printed at Beyrout. It has 
been determined to prefix to each volume 
a detailed table of the contents in a modern 
language, and to conclude the whole by accu- 
rate indexes and a glossary of notable words 
and expressions, together with an introduction, 
containing a biography of the author and a 
description of the MSS. The preparation of 
the text of the first parts of each series is now 
so far advanced that the editor hopes to be able 
to commence printing in the beginning of 
1878. Dr. D. H. Miiller was entrusted with 
the difficult task, which he has just completed, 
of collating the manuscripts of Constantinople, 
so far as these parts are concerned. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in the 
press, and will shortly publish, a posthumous 
work by the late Bishop of Meath (Dr. 
Butcher), on the Calendar. The book is partly 
historical, but deals mainly with the theory 
and construction of our present Church Calen- 
dar. In considering the measurement of time 
in general, and the determination of certain 
fixed points of time, the author has occasion 
to discuss at some length the problem of find- 
ing Easter, a festival so important both in the 
civil and ecclesiastical year. 

TueE Syndics of the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, have invited Mr. J. Bass Mullinger to 
continue his History of the University. It is 
proposed that the next volume shall include 
the period 1533-1700. With the Reforma- 
tion, Cambridge history gains greatly in 
interest and importance from its close con- 
nexion with the theological and religious 
contests of the time, while in the seventeenth 
century it comes into intimate relation to the 
philosophic and scientific movement through- 
out Europe. 

A NuMEROUSLY attended meeting has been 
held at Inverness, under the presidency of the 
Provost, to consider the desirability of adopt- 
ing the Free Public Libraries Act for that 
town, when a large majority voted in favour 
of the object for which the meeting had been 
summoned. 

Mr. J. Wurraker has in the press, to be 
ready in = few weeks, a third issue of his 
‘ Reference Catalogue of Current Literature.’ 
The volume, when bound up, is expected to 
form about 3,000 pages, but the price will be 
merely nominal. 

Dr. Richarp Morris is preparing, for 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series of Primers, 





an ‘ English Exercise Book,’ to accompany and 
illustrate his well-known ‘ Primer of English 
Grammar.’ The book will appear early in the 
autumn. 

M. Lé&ovzon-tz-Dvuc has published an 
account of the French MSS. in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg, which were acquired 
after the fall of the Bastille and the sack of 
the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 1789, 
by a Russian agent, named Dubrowski, and 
by him sold to the Emperor Alexander I. in 
1807. The Russians think very highly of 
this collection, and were so fearful of its 
falling into the hands of the French on their 
invasion of Russia in 1812, that it was packed 
up in boxes ready to be sent off to the extreme 
end of the Government of Olonetz, should 
anything disastrous occur at St. Petersburg. 
Among the documents a great many relate to 
the prisoners from time to time shut up in the 
Bastille. The letters and complaints of some 
of these are touching and often curious. Thus 
M. D’Aligne, imprisoned for having been 
wanting in respect to the Marquise de Pom- 
padour, complains of the intolerable régime to 
which he is subject ; while an Abbé asks for 
a variety of indulgences, foremost among which 
is snuff. He likewise enumerates the follow- 
ing articles as essentially necessary to his 
comfort: a pair of slippers, four Indian hand- 
kerchiefs, four pairs of linen stockings, six 
collars, muslin for two pairs of ruffles, a muff, 
an “ Almanach Royal,’’ and a packet of tooth- 
picks. 

Tue Annual Report of the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg has been published, showing 
an expenditure for the year 1876 of about 
13,5501. Of this sum, about 2,700/. have 
been laid out on the purchase of books. 
During the past year the number of works 
added to the Library has been 19,854, forming 
25,415 volumes. The number of readers has 
been 159,508, who have consulted as many as 
337,536 volumes. The increase of books, 
however, has latterly become so great as to 
demand an extension of the Library. 


M. Ernest SApatier, the author of the 
‘Chansons Hébraico-Provengales des Juifs 
Comtadins,’ has just published, at Nimes, a 
tragedy in five acts, entitled ‘ La Tragédie de 
la Reine Esther,’ representing the history of 
Esther and Haman, composed by a Jew in 
Provengal spoken in the Comtat. This piece 
was performed, as late as the last century, by 
the Jews at Carpentras on the day of Purim, 
or the feast of Esther. We possess a similar 
composition in the Judaico-German dialect, 
equally adapted for theatrical performance. 
The Provencal tragedy is faithfully reprinted 
from the unique copy, overlooked by all 
bibliographers, to be found in the Municipal 
Library of Carpentras. M. Sabatier explains in 
his notes some idiomatical expressions, and 
has prefaced his publication by a short history 
of the Jews of Carpentras. He has thus con- 
tributed to bibliography, philology, and his- 
tory. 

Amonc the deaths announced this week are 
those of Mr. J. C. Marshman, a well-known 
writer on Indian matter; and Mr. R. Dale 
Owen, author of ‘ Footfalls on the Boundaries 
of Another World.’ 

Dr. J. Barcuay is preparing Selected 
Extracts from the Talmud, chiefly illustrating 
the teaching of the Bible. He will prefix an 
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Introduction describing the general character 
and contents of the Talmud. Mr. Murray is 
the publisher. 


Wirn reference to the Moore Memorial 
Window in the church of Bromham, Chip- 
penham, of which Mr. MacCarthy speaks in his 
letter of last week, Messrs. Adams & Francis 
request us to state that the only subscriptions 
received by them were the two referred to by 
Mr. MacCarthy. During all the time that has 
since elapsed, no application has been received 
by Messrs, Adams & Francis either from the 
treasurer of the proposed fund or the sub- 
scribers. Messrs. Adams & Francis will be 
happy either to return the subscriptions or 
hand them over to the treasurer. 





SCIENCE 
The Ancient Life History of the Earth By 

H. Alleyne Nicholson. (Blackwood & 

Sons.) 

THE Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews has, by his previous 
works on zoology and palontology, so fully 
established his claim to be an exact thinker 
and a close reasoner, that scarcely any recom- 
mendation of ours can add to the interest with 
which all students in natural history will 
receive the present volume. It is, as its 
second title expresses it, a comprehensive out- 
line of the principles and leading facts of 
paleontological science. 

Although the anatomical characters and 
structure of the extinct forms of life in the 
earth receive but a passing notice in this 
volume—these questions having been fully 
entertained in the author’s ‘ Manual of Pale- 
ontology ’—they are not ignored. But deal- 
ing with historical paleontology, and tracing 
its relations with geology, the fossil animals 
are regarded principally as so many landmarks 
in the ancient records of the world, and the 
structural character of the fossil forms, and 
their relationship with living animals, are 
dealt with, so far as it appears to be neces- 
sary to establish the relations between one 
set of organizations and another, existing in 
widely separated periods of time. 

We should have felt much satisfaction in 
criticizing the first section of this work, which 
is devoted to the laws of geological action, 
with the care which it deserves, if such 
an analysis could have been confined within 
convenient limits. The general character of 
this division may, however, be understood 
from the following quotation :— 

“The few thousand years of which we have 
historical evidence sink into absolute insignificance 
beside the unnumbered ons which unroll them- 
selves one by one as we penetrate the dim recesses 
of the past, and decipher with feeble vision the 
ponderous volume in which the records of the 
earth are written. Vainly does the strained intel- 
lect seek to overtake an ever-receding commence- 
ment, and toil to gain some adequate grasp of an 
apparently endless succession. A beginning there 
must have been, though we can never hope to fix 
its point. Even speculation droops her wings in 
the attenuated atmosphere of a past so remote, 
and the light of imagination is quenched in the 
darkness of a history so ancient. In time as in 
space the confines of the universe must ever 
remain concealed from us, and of the end we know 
no more than of the beginning.” 

From an examination of the scope of palz- 
ontology, the author passes on to an examina- 


tion of the fossiliferous rocks and their chrono- 
logical succession, examining the breaks in the 
geological record, the conclusions to be drawn 
from fossil forms, and the biological relations. 
This forms the first division of this interesting 
volume; the second, and by far the largest, 
division embracing historical palzontology. 
We cannot conceive it possible to treat within 
the same amount of space this vast subject 
more comprehensively than Prof. Nicholson 
has done. 

The last chapter, dealing with the succession 
of life upon the globe, is a thoughtful summary 
of the questions which are now agitating the 
scientific mind, and it necessarily glances at 
the origin of species and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. The author draws his book to a conclu- 
sion in these words :— 

‘* How this process of evolution has been effected, 
to what extent it has taken place, under what 
conditions and laws it has been carried out, and 
how far it may be regarded as merely auxiliary 
and supplemental to some deeper law of change 
and progress, are questions to which, in spite of 
the brilliant generalizations of Darwin, no satis- 
factory answer can be given.” 

Numerous woodcut illustrations, very deli- 
cately executed, a copious glossary, and an 
admirable index, add much to the value of 
this volume. 





Lectures on Mining. Delivered at the School of 
Mines, Paris. By J. Callon. Translated by 
C. Le Neve Foster, D.Sc., and W. Galloway. 
Vol. I, (London, Dulau & Co.; Paris, Dunod.) 

Ir is a curious fact that, though the United King- 

dom has been, for a long period of time, the most 

important mining country in the world, it has 
published a smaller number of books, on the 
practice of mining, thanany other. The translators 
of this volume may, therefore, very justly excuse 
themselves for producing a translation of Callon’s 
lectures by pleading “the dearth of treatises on 
mining in the English language.” M. J. Callon, 
from long experience as a mining engineer and 
lecturer on mining, possessed all the knowledge 
required to produce a good practical treatise on 
the subject. M. Dupont, who pronounced his 
funeral oration, said, and said truly, “He was 
a thorough master of the art of mining.” The 
work, of which the first volume is now published, 
is to extend to three volumes (two of them only 
having been completed before the death of the 
author on the 8th of June, 1875); for the third 
volume sufficient materials have been prepared to 
enable M. Boutan—formerly one of M. Callon’s 
pupils—to complete it. As Inspector General of 
Mines, Callon ever showed that method and order 
were the guiding principles of his life, and this is 
evident in the construction of the volume before 
us. Commencing with a classification of mineral 
deposits in beds, veins, and masses, and examining 
all the peculiar phenomena which, under vary- 
ing circumstances, they present, he proceeds 
to give striking examples of beds and veins 
occurring in different countries, and found 
in dissimilar geological formations. The “ pro- 
spectus,” or search for minerals, is then largely 
treated of, boring especially being very fully ex- 
plained, and all the tools used described. The 
author then advances to a consideration of the 
preliminary operations for a mine, and advances 
through every stage until he comes to the laying- 
out, opening-up, the subterranean works. The 
descriptions given by M. Callon of the various 
systems under which these operations are carried 
on are generally very satisfactory. We say 
generally, because nearly all the experience gained 
by the author has been in the mines and collieries 
of France. These are worked, very often, upon 
principles which do not exist in the mining opera- 





tions of this country ; consequently, many things 
which are familiar to the English miners are 


imperfectly treated of. This, however, is very 
fully compensated for by the atlas of forty well- 
executed lithographic plates which accompanies this 
volume. The translators have done their work 
very conscientiously and well. They are both of 
them Inspectors of Mines, and are, consequently, 
quite familiar with the requirements of the Eng- 
lish miner. Knowing this, we cannot but express 
a regret that they have not increased the value of 
their work by adding notes in those places where 
the peculiarities of French mining are scarcely 
applicable to the conditions of our English mines. 
In conclusion, however, we strongly recommend 
this translation to the attention of the British 
miner, whether working upon coal-beds or metal- 
liferous veins. 


Lessons in Electricity at the Royal Institutson, 

1875-6. By John Tyndall, D.C.L. (Longmans.) 
Tuis is a very attractive little book, especially 
distinguished by the selection of experiments— 
many of them very novel and interesting—which 
can be performed with cheap and home-made ap- 
paratus. A popular history of discoveries in fric- 
tional electricity runs through it, serving as a text 
on which the experiments are the commentary. 


Astronomie sans Mathématiques, 
Roche. (Paris, Delagrave.) 

Tuis is a work of little over one hundred pages, 
which presents the main elementary facts of 
astronomy in a clear and instructive manner, suit- 
able for educational purposes. Such a book does 
not call for any detailed notice, but it may 
be pointed out to the author that a some 
what careful revision is still needed, as several 
errors have escaped his notice whilst writing, ap- 
parently, currente calamo. We presume that for 
all time Frenchmen will write in a way similar 
to M. Roche, at p. 98-99, concerning the discovery 
of Neptune, and allow no share of the honours to 
Adams, although his investigation would have 
as surely led to the planet’s discovery without Le 
Verrier’s as Le Verrier’s without his. But Adams 
was not then “jeune professeur de Cambridge” ; 
and a similar inattention to historical details occurs 
in the previous page (97), where Herschel is said 
to have been at Doncaster, instead of Bath, when 
he discovered Uranus. In the table of planetary 
elements, in p. 99, are several errors which should 
be corrected. The earth’s revolution is set down 
as 365 days, 5 hours; the rotation of the moon at 
29 days, 12 hours (nearly its synodical revolution), 
and the revolution is given as the same ; those 
of Jupiter and Saturn are given as ten hours, 
although minutes are added to that of Mars, but, 
by a printer’s error, called 87 instead of 37. At 

. 120 occurs a curious instance of, to say the 
en looseness of expression :—“ En 1866, un 
étoile apparut subitement dans la Couronne 
boréale ; de la troisitme grandeur, elle passa 
rapidement a la sixiéme et cessa d’étre visible au 
bout de quelques jours. Vers la fin de juin, elle 
reprit son éclat primitif.” Now, any ordin 
reader would certainly suppose that this “ éclat 
primitif” was the third magnitude, as the author 
tells us the star suddenly ee of that bright- 
ness, and does not mention that it was a catalogued 
star of the ninth magnitude before its sudden in- 
crease to great brilliancy, as first noticed by Mr. 
Birmingham, at Tuam, on May 12th, 1866. It sunk 
below the eighth magnitude before the end of May, 
and early in September had a second temporary 
increase of brightness, but of small amount, and 
not sufficient to render it visible to the naked eye. 
We merely mention these as a few of the matters 
requiring alteration in the next edition of a useful 
little book, 


The Landscape Gardener: a Practical Guide to the 
Laying - out, Planting, and Arrangement of 
Villa Gardens, Town Gardens, Town Squares, 
and Open Spaces, from a Quarter of an Acre to 
Four Acres. For the Use of Practical Gar- 
deners, Amateurs, Architects,and Builders. By 
Joseph Newton. Illustrated. (Hardwicke & 
Bogue.) 


Par Antonin 





Ir is impossible to say much in praise of this hook. 


' It may be of some use in laying out villa gardens 
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of small size, or town squares of a very formal 
stamp, and that is all. It is not a landscape gar- 
dener at all, and there is not a spark of originality 
about it. In the first place, we learn from the 
preface what the title-page does not tell us, that 
“the credit of the designs belongs to Dr. Siebeck,” 
and it is abundantly clear that these plans are 
adapted rather for continental than for English 
tastes. They are very monotonous, moreover. 
Curved walks wind round grass plots of nearly the 
same shape and size, and clumps of shrubs of 
nearly the same character are dotted about here 
and there. Then there are isolated trees, of which 
the names are carefully given, and of which many 
are quite unsuitable for an ordinary English 
climate. Occasionally, at intervals, there is some 
grotesque little flower-bed, “all up and down, 
carved like an apple tart,” as Petruchio says of 
Katherine’s sleeve. In one or two of the larger 
plans there is a sort of kitchen garden,—not a good 
honest English kitchen garden, but patches of 
cabbages hiding themselves away among the smart 
shrubs as if they were ashamed of themselves. 
Lastly, among all these plans, “from a quarter of 
an acre to four acres” (we have not an idea which 
the four-acre plans can be), there is not a single 
iece of lawn free for either croquet or lawn-tennis. 
Reed we add anything more to show how tho- 
roughly unpractical a book this is ? 


L Olivier : Histoire, Botanique, Regions, Culture, 
Produits, Usages, Commerce, Industrie, dc. 
Ouvrage orné de 120 Vignettes. Par A. Cou- 
tance. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

Tus is one of those beautiful monographs which 
the French do so perfectly. There is not a word 
on the title-page which is not borne out by the 
contents. There is the history of the olive, with 
all its associations, from the Bible to Byron (the 
quotations from whom, by the way, have a droll 
look when translated into French prose). There is 
the culture of the tree; the gathering of the fruit ; 
the making of the oil. There are illustrative wood- 
cuts, some of them of much spirit, and maps show- 
ing the range of country where the olive flourishes. 
Europe has one single varisty, which grows along 
the Mediterranean shores and the coast of Por- 
tugal. In Asia there are sixteen varieties, which 
are found, sometimes one and sometimes another, 
in a somewhat narrow belt, which begins at Asia 
Minor and ends at Malacca and in Cochin China. 
In Africa the European olive is again found, from 
Morocco to Egypt, and eight other species are met 
with at the Cape of Good Hope. New Zealand 
and New Holland have each an olive peculiar to 
itself; and in America the Olea Americana is 
found in Florida alone. But it is, of course, the 
European olive (as it is called) which is the olive 
of all history, sacred and profane. It was the 
European olive which burst forth at Minerva’s 
bidding, and which was the sacred growth of 
Athens. It was the same olive which gave name 
to the hallowed mount that overlooks Jerusalem, 
and of which a few gnarled eld trunks still survive 
to tell the tale of the garden of Gethsemane. No 
tree has such legends as the olive, and none other 
has the glory which attaches to the symbol at once 
of plenty and of peace. 


Les Papillons: Organisation, Chasse, Olasstfica- 
tion.—Iconographie et Histoire Naturelle des 
Papillons @ Europe. Par A. Depuiset. Avec 
50 Planches en Couleur et 260 Vignettes. (Paris, 
J. Rothschild.) 

A HANDSOME quarto, forming the Lepidoptera por- 

tion of the ‘Musée Entomologique Illustré,’ issued 

by the same publisher. It is evidently intended 
for the numerous class of beginners in the study 
of entomology, rather than for more advanced 
students, and is one of the most attractive books 
of the kind we have yet seen. More than half the 
volume is taken up by a general view of the Lepi- 
doptera order—structure, metamorphosis, classi- 
fication, modes of collecting and preservation of 
specimens, and so forth—serving as an introduction 
to the special part, which is an illustrated catalogue 
of the genera and species of butterflies and moths 





of Europe. Neither text nor illustrations are mere 

lagiarisms en gros of other older works, as is often 
the case with books of this kind ; the introductory 
part, in particular, is quite a novel feature in a 
Faunistic text-book, and well calculated to enlarge 
the ideas of the young beginner, by showing the 
relationships of the fragmentary portion of nature 
to which his practical study is limited, with the 
productions of the whole world in the same class 
of objects. Recognizable woodcuts of the chief 
exotic forms stud the pages of the introductory 
portion. The fifty coloured plates of European 
species, which illustrate the second part of the 
volume, necessarily give only a portion of the 
species ; but the butterflies and larger moths, espe- 
cially those found in Western Europe, are nearly 
complete, and of the remaining groups (Noctuida, 
Geometride, Tineidw, &c.) a sufficient number is 
selected to enable the young collector to name all 
the kinds he is at first likely to meet with. The 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and food-plant of most of the 
species are figured, and the portraits are above 
the average of similar works in fidelity to their 
originals, although the drawing and oolouring 
would scarcely prove quite satisfactory to the more 
advanced students. No more suitable volume 
than this could be selected as a present to an Eng- 
lish schoolboy entomologist. 


Enumeratio Insectorum Norvegicorum. Auctore 
H. Siebke. Fasciculus II. Coleoptera. Fasci- 
culus III. Lepidoptera. (Christiania, Brogger.) 

A MERE catalogue of Norwegian insects of the 

orders named, without pretence to originality of 

treatment with regard to classification or attempt 
to handle questions of Faunistic analysis or geo- 
graphical distribution. The only utility of the 
work (which might have been compressed into 
one - fourth its present compass) lies in the 
ample information given regarding the habitats 
of each species. There are no descriptions 
of genera or species. Misprints and orthogra- 
phical errors are glaringly numerous ; we append 

a few as a sample: “ Merobia” (Necrobia), “ Chlo- 

nius” (Chlenius), “Odonthophagus”(Onthophagus), 

‘‘ Archesia” (Orchesia), “ Acalyphus ” (Acalyptus), 

“ Mesoma” (Mesosa). 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


In the Appendix to the Smithsonian Report for 
last year, Mr. Henry Gillman communicates 
details of further discoveries in the great mound 
at Rouge River, Michigan. In one half of the 
humeri found, the fosse at the lower end commu- 
nicate, forming a natural perforation. The 
proportion of cases in which this perforation 
occurs is about half as large again as that in 
mounds in other parts of the country, indicat- 
ing that this particular simian characteristic pre- 
vailed largely among the mound - builders of 
Michigan. Mr. Gillman thinks he can trace a 
gradual elimination of this characteristic among 
the more modern bones. He had exhumed, also, 
several crania in which a circular aperture had 
been made after death at the vertex of the skull. 

Dr. C. C. Abbott contributes to the same use- 
ful volume an excellent memoir on the stone age 
in New Jersey. 

A Society called the Davenport Academy of 
Natural Science was established in Iowa in 1867, 
and, after ten years of existence, has published a 
modest but very creditable volume of Proceedings. 
Among the more important contributions in the 
department of anthropology are ‘ A Study of Skulls 
and Long Bones from Mounds near Albany, II,’ 
by Dr. R. J. Farquharson, and several reports of 
excavations in mounds in that State and in 
Towa. 

The first portion of a work on Finno-Ougrian 
antiquities, by Mr. J. R. Aspelin, has been pub- 
lished at Helsingfors, with the aid of a State sub- 
vention. It contains 400 engravings of objects of 
the stone and bronze ages. 

M. Paul Broca has issued separately the paper 
read by him before the Buda-Pesth Congress on 
the subjects of the (so-called) cranian amulets of 





the neolithic period in France and America, and 
of the practice of trepanning, which have of late 
attracted so much attention at the Paris Anthro- 
pological Society. M. Broca’s conclusions are that, 
in the neolithic period, the surgical operation of 
opening the cranium of infants as a means of treat- 
ing certain internal maladies was practised, and 
that those who survived this trepanning were con- 
sidered as having certain mystical powers, and, 
after death, portions of their cranial walls were 
cut out to serve as amulets. 

M. Broca has also published a Report to the 
Academy of Medicine on the functional difference 
between the two cerebral hemispheres. 

By a recent decree of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, an exposition of Anthropolo- 
gical Sciences is to form part of the International 
Exposition of 1878. M. de Quatrefages is presi- 
dent of the Commission for this purpose ; Dr. P. 
Broca and M. Henri Martin, vice-presidents; M. G. 
de Mortillet, general secretary, aud M. Girard de 
Rialle and Dr. Paul Topinard, secretaries. English 
anthropologists have been invited to co-operate, 
- it is to be hoped that they will heartily 

0 80. 

Mr. James O. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, has 
planned a scientific expedition around the world, 
starting October, 1877, and returning October, 
1879. It has the approval of the Smithsonian 
Institution and of the authorities of the State 
of Indiana; and the vessel will be navigated by 
officers of the United States Navy. The depart- 
ment of anthropology is entrusted to Dr. W. J. 
Herdman, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


CAVE-EXPLORATION IN BORNEO, 


Ir is becoming every day more desirable that, 
without slackening our labours in the older fields 
of exploration, some vigorous effort should be 
made to break ground in those less accessible 
regions which either human tradition or zoological 
analogy point to as likely to yield valuable 
evidence on this subject, and which are still wholly 
unexplored,—such, for instance, as Equatorial 
Africa, the plateau of Central Asia, and the islands 
of Sumatra and Borneo. 

In the opinion of the late Sir C. Lyell, Western 
Equatorial Africa offered the most promising field 
for research, having for its object the discovery of 
missing links between man and the brutes,— 
always provided that ossiferous deposits of a 
similar character to those met with in the caves of 
Europe are proved to exist in that region. But in 
Africa there are, and must long continue to be, 
numerous and weighty obstacles in the way of 
initiating this kind of exploration ; and the same 
remark applies to Central Asia and to Sumatra. 
There remains the island of Borneo; and in that 
part of it known as the Sarawak Territory the 
objections which bar advance in the other 
localities I have mentioned do not exist. We 
have in Sarawak an extensive limestone district 
honeycombed with caves and fissures, and many 
circumstances, to which I will presently advert, 
combine to render it advisable that operations 
should be commenced in this locality. 

Endeavours have already been made, in fact, to 
carry out a tentative exploration in the Borneo 
caves, with a view to ascertaining, as a preliminary 
step, whether they contain the usual ossiferous 
deposits. Something in this way was attempted 
by Mr. Coulson, a mining engineer, but without 
result. Subsequently, in 1869, the writer pro- 
ceeded to Sariwak for the purpose of making 
general collections in natural history, and at the 
same time entered into an agreement with H.H. 
the Rajah to devote some time to cave-exploring, 
—the Sarawak Government guaranteeing a certain 
amount of pecuniary assistance in furtherance of 
the work. I carried on operations at intervals 
during the next two years, making partial excava- 
tions in a number of caves, and also watching for 
remains at the Chinese gold-washings ; but, owing 
chiefly to the desultory character of my work 
necessitated by having to devote so much time to 
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collecting and to prospecting for minerals, my 
labours were very unsatisfactory. Eventually, 
constant exposure in the old jungles brought on 
ill-health, and I found myself compelled to seek a 
more settled kind of employment, and entered the 
service of the Sariwak Government. It was not 
until 1875 that I again found myself in a position 
to resume the exploration, and I quitted the 
Sarawak service for the purpose of doing so,—Mr. 
John Evans having very generously guaranteed a 
sum sufficient for the work. Unfortunately, the 
first few days’ exposure brought on a return of 
chronic fever and ague of such severity as to 
entirely incapacitate me from all outdoor occupa- 
tion, and the work again fell through. And so 
the matter now rests. 

My purpose in making this communication is 
not to enter into a detailed account of the features 
presented by the caves of Sarawak, or to remark 
on such remains as were met with in the course of 
my own superficial explorations, but to introduce 
a few brief statements in connexion with the sub- 
ject of cave-research in Borneo, which may enable 
those who are interested to arrive at an opinion as 
to the advisability of promoting a renewal of the 
investigation. These statements are the follow- 


ing :— 

1. The part of Borneo called the Sarawak Terri- 
tory presents us with a considerable tract of lime- 
stone rock pierced with innumerable caverns and 
fissures, many of which are of easy access, and the 
majority within a day’s journey of the principal 
town. There is a settled government, willing to 
afford assistance, within certain limits, to scientific 
research ; and life in the cave-district is as safe as 
it would be in England. 

2. The general phenomena of the cave-deposits 
in Sarawak are identical with those observed in 
other countries, the caves of which almost in- 
variably yield ossiferous deposits of one kind or 
another, although, be it noted, sometimes only 
after protracted exploration. 

3. The deposits in the caves in Sarawak have 
actually yielded fossil organic remains (Man, 
Rhinoceros, Porcupine, Pig, Deer. &c.), but only 
as yet of recent species (?cf. Busk, Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1869), and these from the more superficial 
parts of the contents of the caverns. 

4, No excavation has yet been carried out in 
deposits sealed by a considerable crust of stalag- 
mite, 7.¢., exceeding more than a few inches in 
thickness. 

5. The discovery of facts tending to prove or 
disprove the origin of man by descent from a brute 
stock being the main object of the work, it is 
reasonable to expect that the tracing out of the 
sequence of forms which has resulted in the species 
of Simia, Hylobates, and Nasalis now living in 
Borneo would throw many useful side-lights on 
this subject ; and if there are any ossiferous cave- 
deposits in Borneo, it may be taken as certain 
that they contain remains of the progenitors 
of the present Quadrumanous Fauna of the 
island. It seems barely possible that the caves of 
Borneo alone should be barren of these accumula- 
tions of organic remains. Granted the possi- 
bility, however, it will be something to have 
proved its existence, and to have inquired into the 
causes of such an anomalous condition of things. 
In this connexion it is curious that there is a tradi- 
tion, universal among the tribes of the north-west 
coast of the island, of the former existence of large 
tigers, distinct from and larger than the common 
Felis macrocelis of the country, which are in- 
variably described as having dwelt in caves. 
Among the Singhi-Dyaks a portion of a large 
tiger’s skull is preserved, but I was unable to 
learn whence they obtained it. It “came in a 
dream,” and was so begrimed with soot that I 
could not observe whether the bone had the appear- 
ance of being fossil or recent. 

6. The finding by the writer of a stone imple- 
ment (Neolithic) in a bed of river gravel, in the 
cave district, of a type similar to those brought 
from North Australia, affords tangible ground for 
suspecting that a thorough exploration would 
bring forth results commensurate with the labour 





and expense incurred, although the primary objects 
of the search might be missed. 

I will add nothing to the above propositions 
beyond saying that the investigation, so far as it 
has been conducted by myself, was wholly inade- 
quate to prove or disprove the existence of ossi- 
ferous deposits in the caves of Borneo, I trust to 
be able to do better work in this field at a future 
day, but at present this is impossible ; and in the 
mean time, in the event of anybody volunteering 
for the work, I can only say that such local know- 
ledge as my residence in Sarawak has enabled me 
to acquire will be very much at his service. 

A. H, Everett. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—June 20.—Prof. P. M. Duncan, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. G. A. Gibson, 
H. P. Gurney, J. Higson, and F. Stevenson were 
elected Fellows.—The following papers were read : 
‘On a hitherto unnoticed Circumstance affecting 
the piling up of Volcanic Cones, by Mr. R. 
Mallet,—‘ On the Steppes of Southern Russia,’ by 
Mr. T. Belt,—‘On the Glacial Period,’ by Mr. 
J. F. Campbell,—‘ On the Action of Coast-Ive on 
an Oscillating Area,’ by Prof. J. Milne,— 
‘On Points of Similarity between Zeolitic and 
Siliceous Incrustations of Recent Formation by 
Thermal Springs and those observed in Amygdaloid 
and other altered Volcanic Rocks,’ by Prof. A. 
Daubrée,—‘ On the Cretaceous Dentaliade,’ by 
Mr. J. S. Gardner,—‘On a Number of new 
Sections around the Estuary of the Dee which 
exhibit Phenomena having an important Bearing 
on the Origin of Boulder-clay and the Sequence 
of Glacial Events, by Mr. D. Mackintosh,— 
‘Discovery of Silurian Beds in Teesdale,’ by 
Messrs. W. Gunn and C. T. Clough,—‘On the 
Superficial Geology of British Columbia,’ by Mr. 
G. M. Dawson,—‘ The Exploration of the Ossi- 
ferous Deposit at Windy Knoll, Castleton, Derby- 
shire, by Mr. R. Pennington and Prof. W. B. 
Dawkins,’ by Prof. W. B. Dawkins,—‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Fossil Organic Remains from Bendigo,’ 
by M. C. A. Zacharie,—‘ Notes on some Recent 
Discoveries of Copper Ore in Nova Scotia,’ by Mr. 
E. Gilpin,—‘ Glacial Drift in the North-Eastern 
Carpathians, by Mr. R. L. Jack,—‘On Terminal 
Curvature in the South-Western Counties,’ by Mr. 
W. A. E. Ussher,—‘ On the Chronological Classi- 
fication of the Granitic Rocks of Ireland,’ by 
Mr. G. H. Kinahan,—and ‘On the Cambrian 
Rocks of South-East Ireland’ by Mr. G. H. 


Kinahan. 





ArcHz0LoGicaL Institute.—July 6.—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. H. Parker gave an account of the most recent 
excavations in Rome, and also related what had 
been done in reference to the Roman Exploration 
Fund. He spoke of the discovery of three re- 
markable sarcophagi, made of tufa, which were 
found at a great depth. One of the skeletons in 
them had a gilt crown of decidedly Etruscan cha- 
racter. This, with some other interesting particu- 
lars, was the subject of a discussion, in which Lord 
Talbot and Mr. O. Morgan took part.—Prof. B. Lewis 
read a paper on Scandinavian antiquities, illus- 
trating his remarks by an extensive series of draw- 
ings and engravings. Roman influence was proved 
to be powerful in Norway by the remains found in 
various places, though very few Roman coins have 
been met with. Byzantine, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Anglo-Norman monuments yet exist, however, to 
demonstrate the variety in foreign prepossessions. 
Mr. G. T. Clark entered into the question of 
how the Romanesque style came to form part in 
the Scandinavian buildings, declaring that it 
could not have been vid Normandy or England. — 
Mr. C. C. Keyser read a memoir on certain mural 
paintings recently brought to light in the church 
of Kempley, in Gloucestershire, a secluded village 
seven miles from Ledbury. It was considered 
that these examples were of perfect Norman work, 
and unusually elaborate and fine. Messrs. S. 
Smith, J. G. Waller, and O. Morgan spoke warmly 
in praise of Mr. Keyser’s labours in the investiga- 





tion of these paintings, whilst Mr. Micklethwaite 
exhibited drawings of them.— Earl Amherst 
drew the attention of the meeting to a Roman 
ring, highly characteristic of second-century work, 
which had been found in Sicily on the property 
granted to Lord Nelson as Duke of Bronté. Mr. 
Fortnum expressed his opinion that it belonged 
to the earlier years of the third century.—A speci- 
men of Norwich plate, in the shape of a silver 
chalice and paten, inscribed and dated 1568, bear- 
ing a Norwich assay mark, exhibited by Prof. 
Church, led to remarks by Mr. S. Smith on the 
subject; Mr. Cripps also stated some of the 
peculiarities he had found ina recent investigation 
of Norfolk chalices. These are generally seen 
with the name of the town and the date engraved, 
the weight also in some instances being added.— 
Mr. O. Morgan produced an embroidered book 
containing the Creed and Ten Commandments 
worked in silk on both sides, curious, as showing 
a difference of text in the Seventh Commandment, 
which is expressed as “‘ Thou shalt not break wed- 
lock,” and proving to have been made between 
1539 and 1611. This book is the property of Mr. 
Moggeridge, and is asserted to have belonged to 
Anne of Denmark, queen of James the First.— 
The same gentleman exhibited a fourteenth-cen- 
tury encaustic tile, with the arms of Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster ; a drawing of a tesselated pavement, 
recently discovered at Caerleon, and an heraldic 
manuscript of the family of Sir William Morgan 
of Tredegar.—Mrs. Mead lent: for inspection a 
watch worn by a person of quality in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. This timepiece 
was constructed at the transition period between 
the pendulum acting on gravity and the pendulum 
spring dependent on elasticity. It was made by 
Nat. Chamberlayne, who was admitted a member 
of the Clockmakers’ Company of London in 1683, 
and is an instance of expensiveness of construc- 
tion.—A sword, presumed to have belonged to 
Sir Francis Drake, having his name, a coat of arms, 
and numerous devices illustrative of his services 
on the blade, came from Mr. A. Lewis.—Frag- 
ments of ancient Indian pottery, stone arrow- 
heads, and a “bark peeler” from mounds in 
Florida and Southern Utah, belonging to Miss 
Eden, were shown by Mr. R. H. S. Smith.—A 
collection of coins was placed before the assem- 
blage by Prof. B. Lewis, and drawings and photo- 
graphs of Roman excavations by Mr. J. H. Parker. 


EntTomo.ocicat.—July 4.—Prof. Westwood, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Douglas 
exhibited a living specimen of Cerambyx Heros 
and a young larva of the same insect, bred from 
a log of wood imported from Bosnia.—The Presi- 
dent exhibited some cases built of small semi- 


transparent quartz-like particles, They were con- 
structed by the larva of a trichopterous insect 
(Phryganea) inhabiting Southern Europe, and had 
been described in 1840 by Swainson as a shell of 
the genus Thelidomus. The President also ex- 
hibited a plant-bug (Capsidz) found on the leaf of 
an orchis, which had become blistered all over 
from the attack of the insect.—Mr. J. Weir 
exhibited a female specimen of the Cicada of this 
country, which had been taken in his presence in 
the New Forest. The captor (Mr. Auld) stated 
that he had been attracted to the insect by hearing 
it stridulate—Mr. Douglas suggested that the 
male had been concealed near, and had produced 
the stridulating sound.—Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited 
two living specimens of J%llus unifasciatus, taken 
on a fence near Norwood.—Mr. J. P. M. Weale, 
who had just returned from South Africa, ex- 
hibited a fine collection of insects from that 
country, and read a paper detailing the results of 
his observations and experiments on the rearing 
of Papilio Merope and other insects.—The 
President brought under the notice of the Society 
the recent accounts of the appearance of the 
Colorado beetle in Canada and near Cologne. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committee. 1.—Scientific 


Committee. 3.—Election of Fellows. z 
Tavrs. Zoological, 5.—* Frogs and Toads,’ Prof. Mivart (Davis Lecture). 
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Science Gosstp. 

THE Quarterly Journal of Science, for July, has 
a remarkable paper, ‘On the Probable Origin and 
Age of the Sun,’ by Dr. James Croll, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland. 

Tue ‘Carte Astronomique de l’Univers,’ edited 
by M. Ferdinand de Boyéres, at Paris, and of 
which we have just received a copy, consists of a 
large conspectus of the solar system, diagrams and 
engravings representing the solar spots, a portion 
of the lunar surface, views of the large planets, 
&c., together with some letter-press giving a few of 
the principal facts known concerning the sun, 
planets, comets, meteorites, and stars—all con- 
tained on one sheet of thick paper about four feet 
in length and three feet in breadth. It will, pro- 
bably be found useful in the class-rooms of schools, 
and may also be of service to those lecturers who 
have occasion to condense their treatment of 
astronomy into small compass. 


Sercius Kerry, of St. Petersburg, writes to the 
Chemical News from the Obouchoff steel works, 
that, in June, he discovered a new metal in the 
platinum group, which appears to occupy a place 
between molybdenum and ruthenium. The dis- 
coverer proposed to give this new metal the name 
of “ Davyum,” after Sir Humphry Davy. This 
chemist is closely studying its physical and 
chemical properties. 

THE Société des Sciences Naturelles de Suisse 
will have their annual meeting this year at Bex, 
in the canton of Vaud. This reunion will con- 
tinue from the 19th to the 27th of August, and be 
under the presidency of M. Louis Dufour, of 
Lausanne. 

Pror. H. Fritz has determined, by long con- 
tinued observations, that the maximum precipita- 
tion of hail is between 40° and 60° lat. It decreases 
as we pass from the West of Europe towards the 
East. 

On Friday last, the Chinese Ambassadors, Kuo- 
Ta-jen and Lien-Ta-jen, paid a lengthened visit to 
the Musenm of Practical Geology. They examined 
with considerable interest the mining models and 
mine plans which are to be found in that insti- 
tution. 





FINE ARTS 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
EIGHTS -EIGHTH EXHIBITION WILL CLO-E on SATURDAY, 
July 28. . Pall Mall East.—From Nine till Seven.— Admittance, 1s.; 
6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Sec. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIB(TION WILL SHORTLY CLOSE,— 
From Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue. éd.—Gallery, 53, Pall 
Mail H. F. PHILLIPS, Sec. 

_ BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 

ull, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, and EN- 
GRAVINGS. Upen from Ten till Six,.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 


RUBERT F. M'NALR, Secretary. 

LA ROSEE du MATIN. 

is inciuded in GOUUPLL & COMPANY’S EXHIBITION of MODEKN 

CONTINENTAL PICTU KES,—Fine-Art Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, 


This admired Picture, by Jules Lefebvre, 


GOUPIL & CO.’S EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS CONTINENTAL 
PIC TURES, inciuding important Works by Meissonier, Gé:éme, 
Fortuny, Diaz, De Nitti, Sorbi, Fromentin, Vill(ges, Troyon, Israéls, 
Lefebvre, Maris, Mauve, Daubigny, &c., NOW on VLEW at their Fine- 


Art Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.—Upen daily from 
Ten to Six o'clock. Admission, ls. 





DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’* CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRA TORIUM,’ and * CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 


SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream 


n 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’_* Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
“House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Stre Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 





Floral Poetry and the Language of Flowers, 
Illustrated in Colours. (M. Ward & Co.)—This 
is a prettily printed volume, containing well- 
chosen selections in verse by famous poets, 
descriptive of flowers and their associations, in- 
cluding productions of Messrs, Allingham, E. 
Amold, Dana, O. W. Holmes, and Long- 
fellow, and, by deceased writers, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Browne, Chaucer, Cole- 
ridge, Daniel, Gay, Herrick, and Moore. The 
illustrations consist of chromolithographs of flowers, 
neatly painted, and well printed. 


wood & Co.)—This is a technical handbook, con- 
taining materials and tables reprinted from ‘ The 
Architect’s Guide’ and ‘The Architect’s Text- 
Book,’ with new mottoes where required, the whole 
corrected to serve present needs. It contains a 
large amount of matter of an extremely practical 
character, and of importance to builders and archi- 
tects, on brickwork and other modes of building, 
carpentry, iron, stone, foundations, measurements, 
valuations, roofs, timber, warming and ventilation. 
The tables are especially useful and numerous. 

The Way of the Cross. Drawn by N. H. J. 
Westlake. (Burns & Oates.)—Mr. Westlake has 
reproduced in small his capital designs illustrating 
the “ Stations ” of prayer used in Roman Catholic 
devotion, and painted in the Church of St. Francis 
of Assisi, Notting Hill. The style of these works 
refers generally to the less archaic and peculiar 
manner of the school of A. Diirer. The resem- 
blance is, however, by no means close. The en- 
gravings before us are drawn with rare delicacy 
and beautiful care, while the designs exhibit true 
subordination to monumental principles of art, 
with a certain degree of conventionalism which is 
ably applied. It is rarely that we see so much good 
work in so small a compass, so fine a series of 
devotional subjects. Prayers appropriate to each 
“Station” accompany the designs. We can re- 
commend the examples to the artist as well as to 
the “ pilgrim.” 

La Troisitme Invasion. Deuxitme Partie. 
La Siége de Paris; La Guerre en Province. 
Texte par M. E. Véron. Eaux-fortes par M. A. 
Langon. (Paris, Librairie de L’Art).—It was re- 
served for the French to make their “ Invasion” 
a literary and artistic sujet de luxe, and for the 
publishers of L’Art to issue the volumes mag- 
nificent in printing, paper, and sentiment. As some 
widows find a melancholy relief in conversing about 
crape and trimmings, so France in desolation may 
turn to M. Véron for a terrible but not too shock- 
ing narrative, and find it a true and moving story, 
well and clearly told, and full of details, yet 
not tiresomely faithful; patriotic, but not dolorous; 
moral, but not oppressively so ; critical, but not 
sour in manner. Here it is related in moderate 
language how it was the positions commanding 
outlying forts of Paris were not seized by the 
defenders, and the lamentations about le formalisme 
bureaucratique, which produced some of the most 
sorrowful episodes of the siege of a city containing 
a much greater number of brave armed men than 
the attacking force itself, are sincere rather than 
savage. The letter-press is good from its own 
standpoint, and the illustrations, which are of the 
kind commonly found in our illustrated news- 
papers, but slighter, and not so firm as they are, 
suit the purposes of a drawing-room table book. 
In design the etchings of M. Lancon in no degree 
surpass the works of our illustrating artists. Of 
course the etchings display many telling and pic- 
turesque incidents. The maps are useful to the 
reader. The book is, much too big, there is pre- 
posterous waste of paper throughout, and the type 
employed is absurdly large. 

Wuarcan have induced Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co. to publish New Zealand, Graphic and Descriptive, 
on such large paper that he must use a lectern who 
reads it? Here are large chromo-lithographs with 
margins all round four inches wide, and pages of big 
type, nearly two feet high, forming a preposterously 
inconvenient and unusable volume. The result of 
such a proceeding is to swell the cost of the book, 
and perhaps make the subscribers think that they 
get a good deal for their money. In England, at 
Jeast, no sane publisher would on his own responsi- 
bility issue such a big book. The Government of 
New Zealand, having subscribed for fifty copies, 
has got much superfluous paper. The letter-press 
is by Mr. C. D. Barraud, who has a good deal to 
tell, and generally tells it well, though it must be 
owned that it is difficult to disentangle some of 
his long sentences. With many curious facts of 
unquestionable truth there are a few travellers’ 
stories which must be taken with reserve, ¢. 9., 
that w ship laden with soap was wrecked on the 


eating part of the crew, although they ate the 
whole of the cargo, with effects which may be 
imagined. The letter-press, upon the whole, may 
suit those interested in New Zealand. The chromo- 
lithographs are creditable, except so far as appears 
in an excess of crude greens, oranges, and yellows. 

The Arctic World: its Plants, Animals, and 
Natural Phenomena. Iullustrated. (Nelson & 
Sons.)—This well printed and richly illustrated 
volume seems to owe its existence to ‘Le Tour du 
Monde,’ and, however that may be, it comprises 
a most excellent popular account of the great 
North Land and Arctic Seas, their snows, their 
ice, vegetation, Fauna, Iceland, Eskimo land, Lap- 
land, and the land of the Samoyedes. There is, too, 
a sketch of the history of arctic research and dis- 
covery, from the trials of Thorne and Hore to those 
of the Polaris, we were going to say the days of 
the Alert and Discovery, but it is evident that the 
book was compiled during the absence of those 
ships, and that the fascinating “ water sky to the 
northward ” was still visible. 








ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Histoire d’un Perroquet. Texte par P. J. Stahl ; 
Dessins et Gravures par E. Pirodon. (Paris, Hetzel 
et Ci*t)\—Pretty Polly; or, the History of a 
Cockatoo: the Story by Miss E. Mores; Pictures by 
E. Pirodon. (Goubaud & Son.)—These little books 
have illustrations printed from the same blocks. 
The former is written in easy French, suited to 
young English readers, conceived in a rather emo- 
tional fashion ; the designs are better than those 
of ‘Old Bob,’ by the same artist, but they possess 
no remarkable merit. Although there is a certain 
vivacity of design, their style is rough, flat, and 
thin. The text of ‘Pretty Polly’ is more elaborate 
than that of the French book, the subject being 
worked out with more details, so that it reads 
better than the paraphrase, or original, which ever 
the other may be. 

Cerf-Agile: Histoire d'un Petit Sauvage. Texte 
par P. J. Stahl; Dessins par Froélich.—Les Tra- 
vaux d’Alsa. Texte par P. J. Stahl; Dessins par 
T. Schuler. (Paris, Hetzel et O'*.)—Two little books 
for infants, written in easy French of a 
spirited and lively nature. The illustrations of 
‘Cerf-Agile’ are vivaciously designed, but would 
have been more agreeable if the drawing were less 
clumsy and the draughtsmanship richer and more 
careful. ‘Les Travaux d’Alsa,’ on the other hand, 
is decorated with designs of somewhat better 
quality, but marred by defects similar to those of 
the companion book.—Jocrisse et sa Seur. Texte 
par P. J. Stahl; Vignettes par G. Fatto. (Hetzel) 
The text of this lively tale may be described in the 
same terms as thetwo works namedabove. Theillus- 
trations, ina quaint, old-fashioned manner, aremuch 
more carefully drawn, better studied, with pretty 
bits here and there, and with a tendency to cari- 
cature which is not unwelcome.— Les Histoires de 
mon Parrain. Par P. J. Stahl; Dessins par Frolich. 
(Hetzel.) This book suits older children than the 
above. It is a fully worked out novel, with many 
good points, but may be rather over laboured. The 
illustrations have received more of M. Frolich’s 
care than has been given to the others; their 
pretty points are better attended to. Some are 
capital, but they are still weak and sketchy, 
far inferior to good German and English 
books of the class —Le Petit Roi. Par S. Blandy; 
Illustrations par E. Bayard. (Hetzel.) The scene 
of this legend is Russian, but the characters are 
French. It is full of incidents such as interest 
boys ; were it not for a tendency to wordiness, 
it would be acceptable. It has been care- 
fully executed. The illustrations, though lacking 
the neatness and finish which occur in English 
works of equal pretensions, have abundance 
of spirit and movement, and, so far, they 
could hardly be better than they are.—Le 
Livre Cun Pere. Par V. De Laprade; Iilus- 
trations par E. Froment. (Hetzel.) This is a 
book rather about children than designed for 
children. M. Laprade’s verses are graceful and 








The Architect's Guide. By F. Rogers. (Lock- 


coast, and the natives contented themselves with 


instinct with pretty, rather laboured sentiment, 
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sometimes falling into sentimentality, and there 
are too many of them,—at least, a more richly 
varied vein of pathos and fancy would increase the 
value of the poems. We suspect very few readers 
get through the whole of them. The designs are 
capital, neatly and carefully drawn, and properly 
treated in a style which is consistent with itself— 
a quasi-German style, not unlike the Lieder books 
of like character which so often charm us with 
their simplicity and genuineness. The best of 
them are those which comprise groups of infants 
and older children, such as ‘ Les Deux Portraits’ 
and ‘ Le Bon Cheval Gris.’ 

Le Roi Dagobert.—Giroflé-Girofla, avec Dessins 
par L, Frolich.—Odysée de Pataud, et son Chien 
fricot.—Le Pommier de Robert. (Hetzel.)—The 
first, second, and fourth of these little books 
have illustrations printed in colours, of which 
the former two are the better. The colour- 
ing is much more pure and good, than is 
generally the case with similar English publica- 
tions. The slightness and defective finish of M. 
Frolich’s draughtsmanship is to some extent 
saved by the addition of tints. The texts of the 
former two books are pleasant enough in their 
spirit and cheerfulness, and this causes the matter 
to be well adapted to the purpose of amusing 
children. The illustrations of ‘Odysée de Pataud,’ 
by “Cham,” are, of course, delightful in their 
comicality, their queer exaggeration, their brisk 
movement and superabundant energy of con- 
ception. The story, which deals largely with the 
ways and doings of certain farm animals, pigs and 
geese, is worthy—we can hardly say more—of the 
capital designs which truly illuminate its pages. 
There is a donkey on p. 15, which supplies a per- 
fect biography ; the group of pigs playing at 
“ follow my leader,” on p. 47, is among the best 
of many ; the meditating hog on p. 46, warming 
his hoofs at a fire, is exquisite in its mock gravity. 
We commend the book, text and cuts alike, to all 
whom it may concern. 

Cluck-Cluck : a Christmas Story told by Grand- 
father Potmouse. Edited by E. B. de Fonblanque ; 
illustrated by T. W. Y. (Pickering.)— This is 
a pretty, rather sentimental tale of the growth 
and decay of men and woman, their growing 
young again and repeated decay. It contains many 


really pathetic passages, and is, on the whole, | 
of | 


well worth the attention of 
about eight or ten years old. 


little folks 
The illustrations are 


poor and dry in style, and by no means well | 
drawn ; one or two of them show pathos well | 
suited to the text, but they are generally very | 


weak. 





PALAMEDES, 
July 4, 1877. 

I sec to effer a suggestion which may add 
another name to our noble list of old masters. 

It is well known that the figures in Dirk van 
Deelen’s works were not painted by him, but that 
he called in the assistance of Palamedes, Van 
Herp, Boeyermans, and Wouvermans. The ques- 
tion arises to whom we may attribute the cavaliers 
and ladies which enliven the highly ornate archi- 
tectura] scene in the Wynn Ellis bequest? I 
incline to thick that the sprightly little figures 
can only have come from the pencil of Anton 
Palamedes, the same who worked with Van 
Deelen in his picture in the Hague Gallery. 

Another conjecture I venture to make on that 
marvellous landscape, the sphinx of the D’Aren- 
berg Gallery, labelled inconnu, which has much 
exercised the wits of all art students who have 
had the privilege of seeing that choice collection. 
For the information of those of your readers who 
do not know the canvas, I may say it is an up- 
right picture, about 30 in. by 24, representing a 
steep slope of dune, without vegetation, except a 
clump of trees on the top of more than half the 
dune on the right hand. In the foreground, 
below the trees, is the end of a hut, near which 
stand some figures, one equestrian; a woman 
descends the hill, shepherds with their flocks are 
on the summit. On the blue-grey sky, sugyesting 
the sea unseen which washes the other side of the 








bank, are white, massive clouds, The trees are 


grey-green, warm grey sand deepening into trans- | 


parent shadow at the foreground. Impossible to 
have simpler materials, yet in the richest collec- 
tion in Europe it would be one of the arresting 
pictures, 

Any dauber, ignorant of drawing, incapable 
of modelling, innocent of composition, and with- 
out any genuine study of nature or one spark of 
imagination, may, by the dexterous arrangement 
of eccentric colours, startle us by his vagaries ; 
but here is a picture that besides being a surprise 


from the naiveté of its impression is the work of a | 
Sky, trees, and | 


consummate master of his art. 
sand are marked by the most unerring brush 
drawing, and the figures are marvels of rapid 
character delineation. Needless to say it is a 


study direct from nature painted in a single | 
sitting, with possibly the figures added another | 


day. 
There is no doubt of this being Dutch work of 


the seventeenth century, more likely to be by a | 


marine than a landscape painter. We can fancy 
one of the marinists, on his way to study on the 
sea-shore, seeing the motive while walking towards 


the dunes, and we may be sure on that day he | 


went no further. 


Looking at the touch, harmony, and originality, | 


I incline to Van der Capelle. There is none of 
the polish of his finished pictures, but there is 


just that mastery we might expect to find in him, | 


of whom it has been said, “ He had something of 
the genius of Rembrandt and the fire of Cuyp.” 
H. WALLIs. 


THE STOLEN IVORY. 

BELow we give a sketch of the valuable ivory 
panel stolen from the Department of Antiquities 
at the Museum. In the centre is an Egyptian 
cartouche, surmounted by a disk and two ostrich 
feathers, and in the cartouche are seven hiero- 
glyphs, representing the word Auben or Auben 
Ra, supposed name of a monarch. On each side 


| What is good? I should certainly have craved 
permission, had I been present, to ask the indignant 
and outraged architects then assembled, whether, 
in their opinion, the following works, out of many 
that might be named, were — it causes’ one 
quite a pang to write of them as things of the 
past—good and, therefore, worth preserving : 
Wren’s choir at St. Paul’s—the Guesten Hall at 
Worcester—the original interiors, as left by their 
respective architects, of St. Michael, Cornhill ; 
St. Mary Woolnoth; and St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury? A second question would naturally have 
followed, viz., whether what has been substituted 
in these instances, as the result of the modern 
study of art and of modern taste, for what has 
been lost, is good or bad—a gain or loss to history 
and art? The last twenty years have witnessed 
the accomplishment of all the destructions above 
enumerated ; as, therefore, the architects are all 
living to whom the credit or blame of that fact 
is due, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would do well to afford these gentlemen a special 
| opportunity of explaining their conduct by call- 
ing a meeting of its members for that very 
purpose. Supposing all virtuous indignation to 
have been laid aside on the occasion, and a calm 
consideration given to the matter in hand, one 
can conceive nothing more edifying or more 
instructive than the reasons and excuses that 
must necessarily be supplied. Allow me, how- 
ever, as a layman, at the very outset to protest 
against that system now being pursued of Gothic- 
izing, or otherwise altering, Wren’s churches, a 
system by which, carried out logically (if the 
architects only have their own way), we may 
| expect to see the windows of St. Paul’s filled with 
mullions, and St. Martin’s, Trafalgar Square, and 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, stripped of their galleries. 
The general public is slowly though surely arriving 
at the conclusion that we are anything but gainers 
by our recent accessions of alabaster reredoses, 
stained glass, oak woodwork, and tiled pavements 
—all supplied, be it remembered, under the 





is a figure seated, draped in Egyptian style, hold- 
ing in one hand the so-called kukupha sceptre and 
raising the other. The throne on which each 
figure is seated is adorned with feathers on scales, 
and at one corner is the Egyptian symbol of life. 


The cartouche, throne, and portions of the figure, | 


bear traces of gilding, and the indents also traces 
of blue colour or inlaid material. 
the N. Palace of Nimroud. 


WREN’S CHURCHES. 
A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—“ At the late meet- 


ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects, | 


in the course of the heated discussion on Mr. 
Stevenson’s now celebrated paper, Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck laid down the very sensible and, to all 
but architects, obvious canon that everything that 
was good should be retained in whatever restora- 
tions or reparations were taken in hand. Sir E. 
Becket and others having objected to the accept- 
ance of such canon by asking, Pilate-fashion, 


It came from | 











present system of ‘art manufacture,’ by the yard, 
by the pound, by the ton—indeed, it may be 
stated, as a hopeful sign for the future, that some 
of the authors of these precious works have 
come at last—thanks, though, to teaching and 
criticism obtained outside the walls of the Royal 
| Institute of British Architects—to iook with 
confusion of face on the pitiful proofs, which 
| these productions afford, of the non-possession of 
| art-culture and a right knowledge of architectural 
| proportion by their designers.” 








Fine-Art Goesip. 

WE are glad to learn that Mrs. Allingham, 
who has suffered more and for a much longer 
time than was anticipated, has now a real prospect 
of recovery from her most painful illness. She is 
convalescent. It is feared that the use of her 
right arm will only return by degrees. 


Mr. F. Szymour Haven has reprinted, for 
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sometimes falling into sentimentality, and there 
are too many of them,—at least, a more richly 
varied vein of pathos and fancy would increase the 
value of the poems. We suspect very few readers 
get through the whole of them. The designs are 
capital, neatly and carefully drawn, and properly 
treated in a style which is consistent with itself— 
a quasi-German style, not unlike the Lieder books 
of like character which so often charm us with 
their simplicity and genuineness. The best of 
them are those which comprise groups of infants 
and older children, such as ‘Les Deux Portraits’ 
and ‘ Le Bon Cheval Gris.’ 

Le Roi Dagobert.— Giroflé-Girofla, avec Dessins 
par L. Frolich.— Odysée de Pataud, et son Chien 
Fricot.—Le Pommier de Robert. (Hetzel.)—The 
first, second, and fourth of these little bocks 
have illustrations printed in colours, of which 
the former two are the better. The colour- 
ing is much more pure and good than is 
generally the case with similar English publica- 
tions. The slightness and defective finish of M. 
Fiodlich’s draughtsmanship is to some extent 
saved by the addition of tints. The texts of the 
former two books are pleasant enough in their 
spirit and cheerfulness, and this causes the matter 
to be well adapted to the purpose of amusing 
children. The illustrations of ‘Odysée de Pataud, 
by “Cham,” are, of course, delightful in their 
comicality, their queer exaggeration, their brisk 
movement and superabundant energy of con- 
ception. The story, which deals largely with the 
ways and doings of certain farm animals, pigs and 
geese, is worthy—we can hardly say more—of the 
capital designs which truly illuminate its pages. 
There is a donkey on p. 15, which supplies a per- 
fect biography ; the group of pigs playing at 
“ follow my leader,” on p. 47, is among the best 
of many ; the meditating hog on p. 46, warming 
his hoofs at a fire, is exquisite in its mock gravity. 
We commend the book, text and cuts alike, to all 
whom it may concern. 

Cluck-Cluck : a Christmas Story told by Grand- 
father Potmouse. Edited by E. B. de Fonblanque ; 
illustrated by T. W. Y. (Pickering.)— This is 
a@ pretty, rather sentimental tale of the growth 
and decay of men and woman, their growing 
young again and repeated decay. It contains many 
really pathetic passages, and is, on the whole, 
well worth the attention of little folks of 
about eight or ten years old. The illustrations are 
poor and dry in style, and by no means well 
drawn ; one or two of them show pathos well 
suited to the text, but they are generally very 
weak. 








PALAMEDES. 
July 4, 1877. 

I pec to cfler a suggestion which may add 
another name to our noble list of old masters. 

It is well known that the figures in Dirk van 
Deelen’s works were not painted by him, but that 
he called in the assistance of Palamedes, Van 
Herp, Boeyermans, and Wouvermans, The ques- 
tion arises to whom we may attribute the cavaliers 
and ladies which enliven the highly ornate archi- 
tectural scene in the Wynn Ellis bequest? I 
incline to thirk that the sprightly little figures 
can only have come from the pencil of Anton 
Palamedes, the same who worked with Van 
Deelen in his picture in the Hague Gallery. 

Another conjecture I venture to make on that 
marvellous landscape, the sphinx of the D’Aren- 
berg Gallery, labelled inconnu, which has much 
exercised the wits of all art students who have 
had the privilege of seeing that choice collection. 
For the information of those of your readers who 
do not know the canvas, I may say it is an up- 
right picture, about 30 in. by 24, representing a 
steep slope of dune, without vegetation, except a 
clump of trees on the top of more than half the 
dune on the right hand. In the foreground, 
below the trees, is the end of a hut, near which 
stand some figures, one equestrian; a woman 
descends the hill, shepherds with their flocks are 
on the summit. On the blue-grey sky, suggesting 
the sea unseen which washes the other side of the 





bank, are white, massive clouds. The trees are 
grey-green, warm grey sand deepening into trans- 
parent shadow at the foreground. Impossible to 
have simpler materials, yet in the richest collec- 
tion in Europe it would be one of the arresting 
pictures, 

Any dauber, ignorant of drawing, incapable 
of modelling, innocent of composition, and with- 
out any genuine study of nature or one spark of 
imagination, may, by the dexterous arrangement 
of eccentric colours, startle us by his vagaries ; 
but here is a picture that besides being a surprise 
from the naiveté of its impression is the work of a 
consummate master of his art. Sky, trees, and 
sand are marked by the most unerring brush 
drawing, and the figures are marvels of rapid 
character delineation. Needless to say it is a 
study direct from nature painted in a single 
sitting, with possibly the figures added another 
day. 

There is no doubt of this being Dutch work of 
the seventeenth century, more likely to be bya 
marine than a landscape painter. We can fancy 
one of the marinists, on his way to study on the 
sea-shore, seeing the motive while walking towards 
the dunes, and we may be sure on that day he 
went no further. 

Looking at the touch, harmony, and originality, 
I incline to Van der Capelle. There is none of 
the polish of his finished pictures, but there is 
just that mastery we might expect to find in him, 
of whom it has been said, “ He had something of 
the genius of Rembrandt and the fire of Cuyp.” 

H. WALxLIs. 


THE STOLEN IVORY. 

BE.Low we give a sketch of the valuable ivory 
panel stolen from the Department of Antiquities 
at the Museum. In the centre is an Egyptian 
cartouche, surmounted by a disk and two ostrich 
feathers, and in the cartouche are seven hiero- 
glyphs, representing the word Auben or Auben 
Ra, supposed name of a monarch. On each side 


What is good? I should certainly have crayeg 
permission, had I been present, to ask the indignant 
and outraged architects then assembled, whether 
in their opinion, the following works, out of many 
that might be named, were — it causes one 
quite a pang to write of them as things of the 
past—good and, therefore, worth preserving; 
Wren’s choir at St. Paul’s—the Guesten Hall at 
Worcester—the original interiors, as left by their 
respective architects, of St. Michael, Cornhill . 
St. Mary Woolnoth; and St. George’s, Blooms. 
bury? A second question would naturally have 
followed, viz., whether what has been substituted 
in these instances, as the result of the modern 
study of art and of modern taste, for what has 
been lost, is good or bad—a gain or loss to history 
and art? The last twenty years have witnessed 
the accomplishment of all the destructions above 
enumerated ; as, therefore, the architects are all 
living to whom the credit or blame of that fact 
is due, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would do well to afford these gentlemen a special 
opportunity of explaining their conduct by call- 
ing a meeting of its members for that very 
purpose. Supposing all virtuous indignation to 
have been laid aside on the occasion, and a calm 
consideration given to the matter in hand, one 
can conceive nothing more edifying or more 
instructive than the reasons and excuses that 
must necessarily be supplied. Allow me, how- 
ever, as a layman, at the very outset to protest 
against that system now being pursued of Gothic. 
izing, or otherwise altering, Wren’s churches, a 
system by which, carried out logically (if the 
architects only have their own way), we may 
expect to see the windows of St. Paul’s filled with 
mullions, and St. Martin’s, Trafalgar Square, and 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, stripped of their galleries, 
The general public is slowly though surely arriving 
at the conclusion that we are anything but gainers 
by our recent accessions of alabaster reredoses, 
stained glass, oak woodwork, and tiled pavements 
—all supplied, be it remembered, under the 
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is a figure seated, draped in Egyptian style, hold- 
ing in one hand the so-called kukupha sceptre and 
raising the other. The throne on which each 
figure is seated is adorned with feathers on scales, 
and at one corner is the Egyptian symbol of life. 
The cartouche, throne, and portions of the figure, 
bear traces of gilding, and the indents also traces 
of blue colour or inlaid material. It came from 
the N. Palace of Nimroud. 





WREN’S CHURCHES, 

A CorRESPONDENT writes :—“ At the late meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in the course of the heated discussion on Mr. 
Stevenson’s now celebrated paper, Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck laid down the very sensible and, to all 
but architects, obvious canon that everything that 
was good should be retained in whatever restora- 
tions or reparations were taken in hand. Sir E. 
Becket and others having objected to the accept- 
ance of such canon by asking, Pilate-fashion, 



















present system of ‘art manufacture,’ by the yard, 
by the pound, by the ton—indeed, it may be 
stated, as a hopeful sign for the future, that some 
of the authors of these precious works have 
come at last—thanks, though, to teaching and 
criticism obtained outside the walls of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—to look with 
confusion of face on the pitiful proofs, which 
these productions afford, of the non-possession of 
art-culture and a right knowledge of architectural 
proportion by their designers.” 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

WE are glad to learn that Mrs. Allingham, 
who has suffered more and for a much longer 
time than was anticipated, has now a real prospect 
of recovery from her most painful illness, She 3s 
convalescent. It is feared that the use of her 


right arm will only return by degrees. 
Mr. F. Seymour Haven has reprinted, for 
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rivate circulation, his essay on ‘ The Etched Work 
of Rembrandt, which we noticed a few weeks 
since. It is generally admitted that in essentials, 
the able author has established his views, whatever 
may be the case with regard to some details. The 

ublication of his views marks an epoch in Rem- 
prandt criticism, especially as regards the analysis 
of the art of the painter and his entourage. 

Mr. E. W. Cooxz, R.A, is engaged on a 
Second Series of ‘ Leaves from My Sketch-Book,’ 
a selection of sketches, chiefly in Egypt and the 
East. 

Dr. WittsutReE’s ‘ Catalogue of Playing Cards 
in the British Museum,’ with numerous illustra- 
tions, prepared in the Print Room for the Trus- 
tees, has been published, and may be had at the 
It is a most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the subject, marked by insight, 
care, and learning. 

Tue inhabitants of Wokingham have decided 
to hold a Fine-Arts Exhibition in the Town Hall. 
The Exhibition, which will be opened by John 
Walter, Esq., M.P., is to consist of oil paintings, 
engravings and etchings, both ancient and modern, 
bronzes, china, ivory carvings, &c. The contribu- 
tions are restricted to the neighbourhood. 

Tue Shah has presented to the South Ken- 
sington Museum an assortment of modern Persian 
textiles, 

WE are very glad to hear from Mr. E. Griset 
that our Correspondent who killed him last week 
was quite mistaken. Mr. Griset has not been 
even ailing, and it is curious how the report that 
was very widely spread some eight or nine days 
ago got about. 





MUSIC 
Sarai 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

TuE sixty-fifth season of the above association 
was terminated last Monday night in St. James’s 
Hall, with the tenth concert, under the direction 
of Mr. Cusins. During the series the only novelty 
was the Symphony, No. 2, in c major, Op. 96, by 
the Dutch composer, Heer E, Silas, a work more 
remarkable for clever workmanship than for the 
creative faculty. Mozart’s Concerto in c, for harp 
and flute, with orchestra; Herr Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in c minor ; Mr. J. F. Barnett’s symphonic 
poem, ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’; Herr 
Greig’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 ; 
Mr. A. Sullivan’s overture, ‘In Memoriam,’ new 
to the subscribers, had all been introduced else- 
where. There was another novel piece, the third 
part of Schumann’s ‘Faust,’ the massacre of 
which was unpardonable. In the scheme of 
the 9th there was the ‘Elegiac’ Overture, in 
¢ minor, of Herr Joachim, produced at Cambridge 
and repeated at the Crystal Palace, and there it 
might have been shelved advantageously, for it is 
not a work which will perpetuate the fame as 
acomposer of the splendid violinist: it was but 
coldly received. ‘The performance by M. Joseph 
Wieniawski of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
Cminor quite confirmed the highly favourable im- 
pressions of his style created at the Musical Union 
and New Philharmonic Concert. The Polish 
pianist was much applauded and recalled. The 
Symphony was No. 3 in c minor (Scotch), by 
Mendelssohn. Mdlle. Marguerite Pommereu! was 
the solo violinist, vice Herr Wilhelmj indisposed. 
The young lady played cleverly the Ballade et 
Polonaise de Concert, Op. 38, by the veteran 
Violinist, M. H. Vieuxtemps. The vocal gleanings, 
by Lotti, Haydn, and Mr. A. Sullivan, were sung 
by Miss C. Penna and Mr. Santley. The customary 
concluding overture was Weber's ‘ Jubilee,’ as it 
embodies our National Anthem, adopted by 
Saxony as the patriotic air. The retrospect of the 
ten concerts is not favourable to the reputation of 
the ancient Society, which formerly stood so high 
at home and abroad. While there has been a 
marked Jack of enterprise in the production of 
hovelties, the execution of the standard works 
has been generally far inferior to that of the 
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olden time; and although due allowance must 
be made for the difficulty of engaging a 
really first-class orchestra, owing to the absorp- 
tion of ability in the two Italian Opera-house 
bands, there was ample room to turn to better 
account such talent as was secured. It would be 
easy to avoid huddling the players together, by 
giving them more elbow-room, in fact, for the 
travel of sound; and the absurd position 
assumed by the conductor, perched upon a high 
pulpit, an obstruction and an eye-sore, should 
be abolished. It is hard, with all the supposed 
advance of art in this country, that London 
cannot boast of an orchestral association able 
fairly to compete with such bands as are to be found 
in Paris, Brussels, Leipzig, Cologne, Vienna, Berlin, 
&c., not to mention smaller towns of note. At 
the Sunday orchestral concerts during the season 
in Paris at least four sets of players can be heard 
who are far superior to the executants of the 
Philharmonic Society. 


M. PLANTE, 


M. Francis PLAnté, who ought to have visited 
this country long before, gave a Matinée at the 
Embassy (Albert Gate House), on the 5th inst., in 
aid of the French Charities, Leicester Place 
(Orphanage, Schools, Out-door Relief, and Créche), 
under the patronage of the Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, and La Marquise d’Harcourt. 
The pianist has been offered engagements repeatedly 
at the Musical Union, but, being independent, his 
delight is to get up benefit concerts for charities, 
and he travels any distance for this purpose, as he 
proved by coming to London expressly to perform 
to help his distressed countrymen here, and return- 
ing to Paris after the concert. It is only a few 
days since he assisted at a Concert de Bienfaisance 
at the Foreign Office in Paris, under the patronage 
of Madame la Maréchale de MacMahon and the 
Empress of Brazil. The programme was much the 
same in London as in Paris, for he had the co-ope- 
ration of the accomplished violinist, M. Sauzay, 
on both occasions. Charitable concerts are ordi- 
narily exempt from criticism; but the marked 
abilities of M. Planté and of M. Sauzay require 
no reticence, as in the very first piece executed by 
the two French artists, the Adagio and Rondo of 
Weber (written, by the way, for the clarionet and 
pianoforte) their skill, taste, and expression were 
indicated strongly. In the well-known Polonaise 
by Chopin, for pianoforte and violoncello, M. Planté 
was allied with M. Lasserre, and in a so-called 
Quintet by Hummel, the pianist had as colleagues 
M. Sauzay, Heer Hollander (viola), M. Lasserre, 
and Mr. White ; but against the introduction of the 
first allegro con spirito from the Septet in D minor, 
Op. 74, without the wind instruments, a protest 
must be entered—Hummel’s score should be re- 
spected. Besides the composers named, M. Plante 
illustrated inspirations by Boccherini, Mendelssohn, 
and Dr. Liszt. These specimens, although proving 
the refinement and delicacy of style possessed by 
M. Planté, as well as his sympathetic touch and 
perfect mechanism, scarcely sufficed to develope 
the extent of his powers as heard at the Conser- 
vatoire Concerts in Paris in concertos with full 
orchestra. However, as the ice has been broken, it 
is to be hoped M. Planté¢ will return next season to 
exemplify the French school of pianoforte playing, of 
which we have already had notable examples in the 
performances of MM. Mortier de Fontaine, Ritter, 
Delaborde, Duvernoy, Saint-Saéos, Diemer, Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury, &c. M. Julien Sauzay is an 
expert violinist, a worthy descendant of the cele- 
brated Baillot, of whose method he preserves the 
traditions. M. Diaz de Soria, who is distinguished 
as one of the most expressive of singers at concerts 
de salon, took his share of the afternoon’s charitable 
object by singing with grace and feeling some of 
his own romances. The attendance of a very full 
and fashionable audience proved that the charities 
will benefit by the kindly zeal of the artists, who 
must admit that they have no cause to complain 
of their reception here. 





CONCERTS. 

Mo ite. Nira Gaérano has not been heard much 
this season at concerts, but at her Matinée, on the 
6th inst., at 49, Prince’s Gate, by kind permission 
of Mr. F. R. Leyland, it was evident that her 
absence has not been caused by any deficiency of 
her vocal powers; she sang one of Virginia 
Gabriel’s (Mrs. March) most characteristic com- 
positions, called ‘Rommani’; a song by Lady 
Lindsay, ‘Compensation’; a Lied by Herr R. 
Franz; an Italian air by Signori Tosti; and 
some Spanish songs. The lady also displayed 
her dramatic style in one of M. Gounod’s 
passionate love-duets from ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 
having an expressive ally in Mr. Drummond, 
the tenor; the latter introduced M. Capoul’s 
‘Méha.” M. Diaz de Soria afforded some 
knowledge of the melodious inspiration of M. 
Massenet, in an arioso from his opera, ‘Le Roi 
de Lahore.’ The other artists who aided Malle. 
Gaétano were Miss Freeman and Mdlle. Pom- 
mereul, the lady violinist. Recitations from M. 
Berton’s comedy, ‘Les Jurons de Cadillac,’ were 
given by Mdlle. Demain and M. Des Roseaux. 
The conductors were Sir J. Benedict, Signori Tosti 
and Visetti. 

Two French lady violinists had Matinées on the 
7th inst., namely, Mdlle. Therese Castellan, at 43, 
York Terrace (Mrs. W. De La Rue), with the aid 
of Madame Rouband de Cournand and Signor 
Tito Mattei (pianists), M. Albert (violoncello), and 
the vocalists, Mesdames Marie Roze, Friedlinder, 
Gaetano, Redeker, the sisters Badia, Signori Bettini, 
Rotoli, M. Valdec, Mr. Maybrick, &c., with Signori 
Romili, Badia, Messrs. Cowen, Ganz, and Parker, 
and Sir J. Benedict, conductors. Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant, at Willis’s Rooms, was assisted by her 
teacher, M. Sainton, Mr. Hann (viola), Mr. Buels 
(violoncello), Mr. S. Kemp (piano), and the vocalists, 
the Misses Julia Wigan, Adela Vernon, and Cum- 
mings, pupils of Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. 
Leigh Faulkner, tenor. Mdile. Vaillant took the 
violin part in Beethoven’s String Quartet in B flat, 
No. 6, and also executed a Solo de Concert, by 
M. Sainton, and a Cavatina by Herr Raff. This 
young artiste has a fine tone and brilliant execu- 
tive skill. 

At the State Concert in Buckingham Palace, on 
the 6th inst., under the direction of Mr. Cuasins, 
the band and chorus numbered 160 executants. 
The solo instrumentalists were Mr. John Thomas 
(harp), Mr. Svendsen (flute); the singers were 
Madame Etelka Gerster and Madame Trebelli, 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mdlle. Thalberg and 
Senor Gayarre, from the Royal Italian Opera ; the 
English artists were Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley. 

Amongst the miscellaneous concerts have been 
those of Mrs. Welbye-Wallace, at Willis’s Rooms, 
on the 11th inst., with the co-operation of Mesdames 
Marie Roze, Friedlinder, Redeker, Sanderini, 
Maneri, and Fairman, Signori Urio, Campobello, 
Caravoglia, and Vergara, M. Albert (violoncello), 
Mr. Pittman (harmonium), Signor Tito Mattei 
(piano), and Signori Li Calsi, Romili, Mr. Cowen, 
Herr Lehmeyer (accompanists); of Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, at the Langham Hall, on the 7th; of 
Mr. C. Lascelles, on the 6th, in Exeter Hall, aided 
by Madame Anna Bishop, Madame Liebhart, Miss 
J. Pratt, Messrs. J. Child, G. Calken, jun., and 
Farquharson, Madame Voarino (pianist), Herr 
Rydl (violinist), &c.; of the third classical chamber 
concert, at the Alexandra Palace, on the 7th, under 
the direction of Mr, Weist Hill, with Miss H. 
Beebe and Mr. Lewis Thomas (vocalists), at which 
Paganini’s ‘ Mote Perpetuo’ was played by twelve 
violinists ; and of Mr. Ganz (the pianist), on the 
5th, at 126, Harley Street, who was assisted by 
Mdlle. Pommereul (violinist), M. Nathan (violon- 
cellist) ; the singers were Mesdames G. Warwick, 
Sterling, Purdy, Liebhart, Friedlander, Redeker, 
Messrs. Barton McGuckin, T. Cobham, C. Floren- 
tine, and Signor Foli, with Mr. Parker, accom- 
panist. 


MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Ir is very disagreeable to me to trouble you 
with qersonal explanations, but as Mr. William 
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Chappell, in your impression of July 7 (p. 26), 
has made several statements respecting my views 
on musical temperament which are entirely 
opposed to all I have thought, written, or pub- 
lished on the subject, I feel obliged to ask for 
liberty to contradict them. 

My first paper, ‘On a Perfect Musical Scale,’ 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society for 
January 21, 1864, was entirely in favour of just 
intonation as represented by the numbers 2, 3, 5, 
and endeavoured to extend it to all scales, I 
have consistently advocated the same principle 
ever since. In my paper ‘On the Temperament 
of Musical Instruments with Fixed Tones, Proc. 
R. S&S, June 16, 1864, I examined fifty-nine 
systems of uniform temperament, and the general 
mathematical characters of all systems of unequal 
temperament, both kinds proceeding on the 
principle that the third Fifth up from any note, 
reduced by two octaves, should act as its major 
Third. In an elaborate table, I showed that, 
assuming perfect intervals as a standard, the 
mesotonic or mean-tone system, or old organ- 
tuning when carried out for twenty-seven notes to 
the octave, was the best of these, and the hemi- 
tonic or equal temperament (the only uniform 
system which is complete with twelve notes to 
the octave) is one of the worst. I even (p. 34) 
suggested a keyboard for the mean-tone tempera- 
ment, so little did I favour equal temperament. 
In my ‘ Illustrations of Just and Tempered In- 
tonation,” Proc. of Musical Association, June 7, 
1875, vol. i, pp. 159-164, I very distinctly say, 
“the discoveries of Helmholtz have sounded the 
knell of equal temperament, which must hence- 
forth be recognized as a theoretical mistake and a 
practical makeshift.” My paper ‘On Musical 
Duodenes,’ Proc. R. 8., November 19, 1874, had 
previously given the theory of temperament afresh, 
including those in which the eighth Fifth down 
from any note, raised by five octaves, was made 
its major Third, and suggested the “theory of 
constructing instruments with fixed tones in 
just or practically just intonation”; and in the 
Appendix to my translation of Helmholtz in 1875, 
I rearranged all these papers, gave the theories of 
just and tempered intonation, and, in the Preface, 
spoke most strongly against equal temperament. 
My lecture, ‘On the Basis of Music,’ published 
in the Educational Times for last April, gives a 
more popular expression to the same opinion. 

After this, to find it written that “it is im- 
possible to consider” my “ proposals for tempering 
the musical scale as at all happy,” is simply be- 
wildering, especially when those proposals are 
made to mean proposals for an equal temperament, 
and an equal temperament such as no one ever 
heard of. Ihave made no proposals at all, except 
for what I term “‘practicaily just intonation,” as 
the best substitute on instruments with fixed 
tones, involving only forty-eight notes to the 
octave, for the impracticable just intonation in- 
volving one hundred and seventeen notes to the 
octave ; and as the intonation proposed has only 
five Fifths as bad as all the Fifths, the best intervals 
within the octave) on the equal temperament, it 
is certainly very far removed indeed from any 
approximation to equal tuning with twelve notes 
to the octave. 

But the theory of modern music goes on the 
supposition that equal temperament is strictly 
carried out,—that, tor example, the Second and 
Sixth of the major scale form a consonant Fifth, 
and the Second and Fourth make aconsonant minor 
Third, instead of the horrible dissonances which 
they generate in just intonation,—and that c sharp 
is identical with p flat. Hence in my paper on 
Pitch, where I have to determine the Sixth from 
the First, and the First from the Sixth, on account 
of the c and a standards, I was obliged to take 
this theory into consideration, and calculate ac- 
cordingly ; and I had to point out the difference of 
determining c from A according as the just, mean- 
tone, or equal tuning was used, the mean-tone c 
as derived from A being about two vibrations, and 
the equal c five vibrations, flatter than the just c 
as thus derived. I should certainly have omitted 





to notice a most important part of my subject if I 
had ignored the equal temperament, but at the 
same time I was able, through the kindness of 
Mr. Hipkins, who himself introduced it generally 
into Messrs. Broadwood’s establishment between 
1844 and 1846, to show how very recent was its 
intentional use in England. I say “ intentional 
use,” for very few tuners indeed succeed in ap- 
proximating to it even decently. Moreover, since 
musicians have a notion of the interval of an equal 
semitone as derived from the present practice of 
tuning pianofortes, harmoniums, and organs, I 
made use of that notion, on the principles advo- 
cated by the late Prof. De Morgan and Mr. Bosan- 
quet, to measure small intervals by the tenths, 
hundredths, and thousandths of an equal semi- 
tone. That was a mere matter of reckoning, 
intended to replace the usual vague application of 
such terms as “ quarter tones, half-quarter tones,” 
and so on. This was my only connexion with 
equal temperament in my late paper on Musical 
Pitch. 

Mr. Chappell says, “ Mr. Ellis selected 24 to 
2h for the model semitone in a recent communica- 
tion.” I wish Mr.Chappell had given the refer- 
ence. I cannot recollect having ever said or 
thought anything of the kind. I know of no 
“model semitone.” In just intonation the ratio 
24 to 25 is that of the c to the Gc sharp in passing 
from the scale of c major to the first ascending 
form of the scale of A minor. I could never have 
said anything which implied more. But when 
Mr. Chappell goes on to say, “ Mr. Ellis sup- 
poses ‘equal temperament’ to mean a collection 
of those twelve semitones into one octave,” he 
makes against me a charge which would, if sus- 
tainable, be fatal to my reputation as a scientific 
man, namely, that I have somewhere made an 
assertion equivalent to saying that the twelfth 
power of 3} is 2, whereas, as any one can discover, 
it is less than 1°6321. The equal semitone is 
always stated to be nearly 1'0594, or, as I put it 
in my paper ‘ On the Sensitiveness of the Ear to 
Pitch and Change of Pitch in Music,’ which will 
appear in the forthcoming part of the Transactions 
of the Musical Association, pp. 1-29, very nearly 
\782 which is true within limits that the ear can- 
not perceive. It is clear, therefore, that Mr. 
Chappell, in making such a serious imputation, 
must have been very imperfectly acquainted with 
what I had written. He goes on to say, “It was 
fortunate that no wag was present at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts who was sufficiently malicious 
to call upon the lecturer for a musical illustration 
of this new model octave,” meaning, of course, an 
impossible octave of twelve intervals of 24 to 25. 
Had Mr. Chappell been present he would have 
known that I felt it so important for my audience 
to understand tke three methods of tuning— 
just, mean-tone, and equal—that I took with me 
three English concertinas, tuned in these three 
ways by Mr. Saunders, of Lachenal’s factory, the 
best concertina-tuner with whom I was acquainted, 
and actually played the major scale of c and its 
three fundamental major chords upon them. But 
of course the “equal temperament” I used was 
that intended by all musicians, and not that mis- 
take attributed to me by Mr. Chappell. 

Mr. Chappell says, “ Mr. Ellis would have an A 
with 444 vibrations.” My statement was that if 
we used c 528, then the equally tempered a would 
be a 444, I did not propose that asa pitch. I 
merely pointed out that to make a 440 would be 
to use a justly intoned A to c 528. 

Mr. Chappell says, “ Mr. Ellis should at least 
have known that,” viz., that “no two semitones 
are equal,” “because when in Edinburgh he 
attended the lectures of the late Prof. Donaldson 
upon the elementary science of music.” The forty- 
four lectures I attended were given from November 
7, 1856, to April 8, 1857, and I may safely say 
that I never have attended a worse course of 
lectures on any subject. As Helmholtz did not 
publish the first edition of his work till 1862, 
Prof. Donaldson was of course profoundly igno- 
rant of “the elementary science of music”; but he 
had some fine instruments. In his lecture-room I 








was first able to experiment on tolerably perfect 
chords by means of his set of organ pipes giving 
the first sixteen harmonics of c, excepting the 
seventh, eleventh, and thirteenth; and on his 
splendid monochord, forty feet in length, I wag 
able to produce the first sixteen harmonics for 
myself. But he had necessarily no knowledge of 
partial tones, nor of the difference between them 
and harmonics. He told me that he could not fit 
the eleventh and thirteenth harmonic into musgie 
anyhow ; he never proceeded above the sixteenth 
harmonic, and hence did not get into the small 
intervals—16-17, 17-18, 18-19, and 19-20—which 
Mr. Chappell calls semitones, and with which | 
am now perfectly familiar, thanks to Appun’s tono- 
meter; and, finally, Prof. Donaldson several times 
told me personally that he considered the equal 
temperament the only one that could be used, and 
spoke particularly against the old organ tuning. 
Beyond lecture experiments with the organ pipes 
mentioned, he seemed never to think of just into- 
nation. But as for two years he ran upon perpe- 
tual motion, as, because the sides of a right-angled 
triangle may be as 3, 4, 5, which are the numbers 
of harmonics forming a major chord in the second 
inversion, he imagined that the two facts must 
be intimately connected, and that this connexion 
determined the positions of the stars in the sky, 
—I write from personal recollections of what he 
told me himself—his scientific attainments are 
easily estimated. 

Mr. Chappell says, “Conscious of his own 
powers to divide vibrations, upon paper, Mr. Ellis 
has, perhaps, overlooked that they are not divisible 
in practice.” My divisions referred to the arbi- 
trary unit of a second of time. Three vibrations 
in ten seconds are called three-tenths of a vibra- 
tion in one second. It is an ordinary method of 
statement with which I had thought all the world 
was acquainted that could deal with figures at all. 
But in any given portion of time, the air, when 
musically excited, will have generally com- 
pleted a certain number of vibrations, and have 
begun another vibration, left incomplete at the 
end of that time. This fraction (or still more 
usually incommensurable fragment) of a vibration 
over is estimated by the ratio of the time its per- 
formance occupies to the time of completing a 
whole vibration. I must really apologize for ex- 
plaining anything so elementary. The example 
given by Mr. Chappell is not to the point. It 
arises from a wholly mistaken notion of the matter 
in hand. But I am only setting right Mr. Chap- 
pell’s misapprehensions of what I myself meant, 
not criticizing his own musical theories, with 
which, as they generally imply that Helmholtz 
was altogether wrong, it will be readily under- 
stood, without my entering into reasons, that I 
wholly disagree. ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 





Musical Gossip. 


Sir Rosert G, Stewart, the Musical Professor 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who has effected s0 
much for art-progress, calls our attention to his 
regulations for obtaining the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music in the University of Dublin, 
which regulations have been in force since 1861, 
and have been used as the basis for the new orgat- 
ization as to the education of the musical graduates 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Sir R. Stewart adds, that 
the fresh rules at the two English Universities are 
but a few months old, and that copies of his regu- 
lations were supplied to Prof. Macfarren, Mus. 
Doc. Cambridge, and to Sir F. Gore Ouseley, at 
their request, the latter having acknowledged 
in print his approval of the Dublin system, 
which was the first step taken by Sir R. Stewart 
when appointed to the Chair of Music in Dublin, 
and, despite much local opposition, has beet 
adopted at Oxford and Cambridge. In giving the 
Professor the benefit of his communication, We 
must emphatically deny that the Atheneum has 
ignored Ireland’s claim to have contributed to the 
advancement of music. 

Tue concert of the 5,000 children of the London 
School Board, who were massed in tke Handel 
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orchestra on the 7th inst., was one of those gratify- 
ing sights which are seen from time to time at the 
Sydenham Palace. Mr. John Evans was the 
director, and Mr. J. G. Boardman the organist. 
Prizes were distributed to the scholars, and 
addresses were delivered by Lord Sandon, the 
Bishop of Gloucester, Sir Charles Reed, the Rev. 
Dr. Manning, Mr. Hughes, Mr. F. Peek, &c. 

Tue annual concert of the Tonic Sol-Fa Choral 
Association will take place this afternoon (Satur- 
day), in the Crystal Palace. 

Mapame Nitsson will present the prizes to the 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music next 
Saturday afternoon. 

Tue retirement of M. E. Deldevez from the 
post of conductor to the National Grand Opera- 
house in Paris and to the Conservatoire Concerts, 
from ill-health, has been expected for some time 
past, and he has sent in his resignation. His 
successor is M. Charles Lamoureux, the founder of 
the Paris Sacred Harmonic Society, who instituted 
the remarkable performances of Handel’s oratorios 
at the Cirque d’Hiver. M. Lamoureux will com- 
mence his duties with the direction of the revival 
of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine.’ He resigned the con- 
ductorship of the Opéra Comique only a short time 
since. 

GuiyK’s opera, ‘The Life for the Czar,’ will be 
mounted not only at the Italian Opera-house next 
winter, but also at the Lyrique, in French. This 
work of the Russian composer has been promised 
here, but the pledge was never fulfilled. Herr 
Rubinstein will be in Paris early in the autumn to 
superintend the production of his ‘ Néron’ at the 
Théatre Italien. 

M. Gounop’s ‘ Cing Mars’ will be produced in 
Italian next winter at the Scala in Milan. 

Tue Musical Exhibition, which it was proposed 
to hold in 1878 in Bologna, is postponed until 
1879, in order not to clash with the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


Pror. ELLA is preparing a new edition of his | 


‘Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ and is 
also writing a Musical Guide to London, Paris, 
and Vienna, 

Herr Frotow is completing an opera, called 
‘Les Musiciens, the libretto by MM. R, Genée 
and Zell. 

Tue third part enacted by Madame Gerster will 
be Elvira in Bellini’s ‘ Puritani,’ which opera will 
be revived at Her Majesty’s Theatre next Tuesday, 
the cast including Signor Fancelli, Signor Rota, 
and Herr Rokitansky. Owing to hoarseness, 
Madame Nilsson was unable to sing in the 
‘Trovatore’ last Monday; her substitute was 
Madame Marie Roze. ‘ Don Giovanni’ was given 
on Wednesday afternoon, and will be repeated 
next Monday evening. 





DRAMA 
— 
THE WEEK. 
— Une Bonne pour Tout Faire,’ Comédie, en Un 
7 Miss Glyn’s Readings. —‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
For the last week of her engagement at the 


Gaiety Madame Chaumont has revived ‘ Une 
Bonne pour Tout Faire,’ a one-act vaudeville, 
first produced seventeen years ago atthe Théatre 
Déjazet. No special interest or importance 
attaches to this performance of a familiar and 
commonplace farce. The choice, however, 
of pieces seems to indicate an intention on 
the part of Madame Chaumont to carry into 
effect a scheme of appearing in the characters 
of Mdile. Déjazet she is known to have enter- 
tained. There is, indeed, nothing in the 
part of the heroine of ‘Une Bonne pour Tout 
Faire’ especially suited to the talent of Malle. 
Déjazet, who left it to other hands when at 
the house named after her the piece was first 
given. One or two songs, however, of the 
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kind in which Mdlle. Déjazet obtained no small 
measure of her popularity are introduced in 
it, and in these the adoption by Madame 
Chaumont of the method of her famous pre- 
decessor is apparent. If any living actress 
can reawaken memories of a woman who 
might almost have been worshipped as the 
muse of vaudeville, it is Madame Chaumont. 
The same almost magical style of delivering 
couplets is or was possessed by both artists, 
and in musical phrasing the later artist is 
probably the more admirable. Whether 
Madame Chaumont can assume such réles 
as Richelieu, Létoriéres, M. Garat, or Gentil 
Bernard, remains to be seen. As Toto, in 
‘ Toto chez Tata,’ she evinces a talent kindred 
to that of her predecessor; but ability to dis- 
play the aspects of masculine adolescence in 
realistic comedy does not necessarily imply a 
power to do the same in higher walks of the 
drama. It is fair, however, to assume that 
such characters are within the reach of Madame 
Chaumont. It may be doubted whether she 
will ever reach the supreme grace and dis- 
tinction imparted by Mdlle. Déjazet to such 
parts as the Douairiétre de Brionne on the 
occasions, rare in late years, when she appeared 
inthem. Like many other artists who reached 
an advanced age, Mdlle. Déjazet preferred the 
triumph obtained in presenting youth to that 
within easier reach of wearing in public the 
years she really possessed. Something like 
a spur to the memory of Death seems to the 
mind of an actor of advanced years to be 
suggested by the assumption of a senile part. 
It is youth, accordingly, who is accustomed 
generally to grimer, to use the technical word 
the French employ to characterize the per- 
formance of old men. Mdlle. Déjazet had, 
however, a power in which no living actress 
approaches her, in playing the dowager of the 
ancient régime. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether any successor can convey the same 
impression of cynicism and distinction which 
we associate with the manners of the Régence. 
Distinction was the chief attribute of Mdlle. 
Déjazet. It is scarcely that of Madame 
Chaumont, whose many points are made by a 
species of bourgeois frankness, which, without 
being ever coarse, is at least characteristically 
outspoken. Her empire over her audience is 
indeed due in part to the sympathy she arouses 
by painting ourhuman nature with such absolute 
sincerity. Sheis “so very human.” Between 
her art and that of Mdlile. l)¢jazet there is 
accordingly, in one respect at least, the whole 
hemisphere of difference. Still the talents 
are kindred, and cultivation may, in the case of 
the living artist, effect much. If Madame 
Chaumont cannot rival Mdlle. Déjazet, there is 
no living actress that can. To dismiss, how- 
ever, conjectures which may be classed as _pre- 
mature, and to come to the performance that 
has been given, Madame Chaumont obtained, 
in ‘Une Bonne pour Tout Faire,’ 2 complete 
success. In this piece she plays in turns two 
different types of bonne, who apply for a 
position in the household of a certain young 
lawyer. As a maiden troubled with an exces- 
sive and scrupulous modesty, which leads her 
to construe into an offence against her virtue 
every word of courtesy and every invitation to 
do the work for which she is engaged, then 
as a Languedocienne, who, on the strength of 
an engagement as bonne, gives herself the airs 
of a mistress, and aspires to direct her mas- 





ter’s counsels, and govern his life, she sickens 
the youth of a class of experiment on which he 
was bent, and prepares him to receive with 
thankfulness a marriage with herself, which 
when first proposed to him had been rejected 
in sufficiently cavalier fashion. The latter 
assumption was especially satisfactory. 

A series of Shakspearean readings by Miss 
Glyn, which commenced on Tuesday with 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ offers a valuable op- 
portunity to those who seek such light upon 
the principal plays as is afforded by oral ex- 
position. Now that dramatic representations 
of Shakspeare are rare, and for the most part 
insignificant, a reading such as Miss Glyn 
supplies is of highest importance. Inheritor 
of a whole school of traditions dating back to 
the time of the Kembles, Miss Glyn embodies 
in her delivery points that will escape an 
ordinary perusal, including some which, failing 
such perpetuation, stand a chance of being 
lost. No mere transmitter of accumulated 
stores of erudition is, however, this artist. 
She brings to the present task a ripe judg- 
ment and keen perceptions, and the light 
she throws upon certain passages and charac- 
ters amounts to a practical revelation. How 
exact is this statement will be seen by those 
who note her delivery of the more martial 
passages in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ or study 
her impersonation—it is scarcely less—of the 
Clown who brings Cleopatra the basket con- 
taining the worm. A selection for an opening 
reading could scarcely be wiser than that of 
a play so long associated both on the stage 
and in the lecture-hall with the fame of Miss 
Glyn as that of ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
On Friday morning the drama given was 
‘Macbeth.’ The order of the following read- 
ings was stated in our last week’s issue. 





English by Henri van Laun. Vo's, V. and VI. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 
Tue fifth and sixth volumes of M. van Laun’s 
translation of Moliére bring the work to a con- 
clusion, To the last the translator has main- 
tained the same careful and conscientious work- 
manship he has before exhibited: his version 
remains literal and forcible, and the prefaces and 
appendices show the same industry and research. 
* L’Avare’ was translated by Shadwell and Fielding. 
In his Preface, Shadwell declares that he thas added 
more than half of the matter his play ‘contains ; 
and continues,—“I think I may say, without 
vanity, that Moliére’s part of it has not suffered in 
my hands ; nor did I ever know a French comedy 
made use of by the worst of our poets. that was 
not bettered by them. It is not barrenness of wit 
or invention that makes us borrow from the 
French, but laziness; and this was the occasion of 
my making use of ‘ L'Avare.’” These remarks 
elicited deservedly enough the sneers of Voltaire, 
Bret, Taschereau, and other biographers or editors 
of Molitre. Such views, however, were not un- 
common in England, Crowne, in a preface to his 
‘Destruction of Jerusalem,’ acknowledying his in- 
debtedness to Racine, says,—-‘‘ All foreign coin 
must be melted down, and receive a new stamp, 
if not an addition of metal, before it will pass 
current in England and be jadged sterling.” 
(‘ Works, vol. ii., p. 238.) To the fact that it was in 
prose the comparative failure of ‘L’Avare’ has 
been attributed. Molitre had, however, given 
previously ‘Le Festin de Pierre’ and ‘La Prin- 
cesse d'Elide, and ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ had pro- 
duced ‘ Le Pédant Joué,’ all of which were in five 
acts and in prose, and were yet successful. Bossuet 
preferred the prose of Molitre to his poetry— on 
opinion in which Fénelon concurred, By the side 


| of * L’Avare,” ‘M. de Pourceaugnac’ appears a 
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farce. Diderot, however, in his essay on dramatic 
poetry (‘(Buvres,’ t. iv., p. 632, ed. 1818), says : 
—“$i Pon croit qu’il y ait beaucoup plus d’hommes 
capables de faire ‘Pourceaugnac’ que ‘Le Misan- 
thrope’ on se trompe.” ‘Les Amans Magnifiques,’ 
the subject of which was given by Louis the Four- 
teenth, who took part in the performance at 
Chambord, was never played by Moliére in Paris. 
He had, justly enough, a poor opinion of its merits. 
It was included in the first edition of his collected 
works which was published after his death. ‘The 
Citizen who Apes the Nobleman’ is an unsatis- 
factory rendering of ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ 
words for which in English no exact equivalent 
could be found. The ‘ Citizen-Aristocrat’ would, 
perhaps, be better. M. van Laun discusses at 
some ength the objections to various titles. The 
ter portion of‘ Psyché’ was written by Corneille, 
oliére supplying the skeleton only and the dia- 
logue to one or two scenes. 

The last volume is not inferior to its predecessors. 
It contains four comedies and the two farces, first 
printed in 1819, ‘La Jalousie du Barbouillé’ and 
“Le Médecin Volant.’ One or two mistakes 
have crept into it. Thus the word “forms,” 
page 78, stage direction, “‘He forms every way,” 
should be “ he foins every way.” We find, too, both 
“commedia dell’ arte” and “‘del’ arte.” The entire 
work is a creditable result of patience and scholar- 
ship, and is likely to be of high service to a large 
number of those who, in the case of French books, 
do not ordinarily have recourse to a translation. 








Bramattc Gossip. 


THE appointment of Mr. Alfred Thompson to 
the management of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
is a step which reflects credit upon the directors, 
and seems to promise a kind of supervision of an 
important house such as we have vainly hoped to 
see in London. Whether the powers conceded 
Mr. Thompson are enough to enable him to direct 
the enterprise in a manner befitting what should 
be as much an artistic pursuit as a commer- 
cial experiment, remains to be seen. If the hopes 
that have been framed are realized, and if the fatal 
system of long runs is not allowed to cripple the 
effort to produce entertainments that shall attract 
the cultivated classes, Manchester will have set 
an example to London by which the capital may 
well profit. It will be strange if London, instead 
of drawing the best actors from the country, should 
find itself a nursery ground for the North. Such 
a discovery is, however, not outside possibility. 

Mr. Givsert’s plays of ‘Dan’l Druce’ and 
“Sweethearts’ have been produced at the Standard 
Theatre, Miss Florence Terry playing in the first 
the part of the heroine, first taken by her sister 
Marion, in the second that “created” by Mrs. 
Bancroft. Other parts are assigned to Mr. H. 
Forrester and Mr. D. Fisher. 

‘La Cuaste SuzZANNE,’ a two-act comedy of 
M. Paul Ferrier, has been produced at the Palais 
Royal. It is a piece of the latest Palais Royal 
brand, and is in no way connected with the Bibli- 
cal legend which its title recalls. 


A THREE-ACT comedy of Madame Louis Figuier, 
entitled ‘Les Deux Carnets,’ has been given at the 
Théditre Cluny, which, after trying in vain to 
regain the prestige it enjoyed and lost, now seeks 
success in a piece which is built on the pattern of the 
*Proces Veauradieux’ and ‘Les Dominos Roses.’ 

On the proposition of the Ministre de l’Instruc- 
tion Publique et des Beaux-Arts, the Conseil 
@’Etat has approved a new convention, by which 
the retiring pension of the Socictaire of the 
Comédie Francaise is raised from 4,000 to 5,000 
francs. The pension was fixed at 4,000 francs by 
the famous decret de Moscou. In 1823 it was 
elevated to the figure at which it once more stands, 





but it was shortly afterwards reduced to the 
original point. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS,—J. 8. S.—O. G. D.—R. & Co— 
received. 

M. P.—Many thanks, but we cannot say it seems to us 


evidence of weight. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 
LIST. 


— +> 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN PARADISE.’ 


The FERN WORLD. By Francis 


GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The Fern Paradise,” ‘The 
English Peasantry,’ &c. The Work will be illustrated by 12 
Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (64 in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, specially printed from Nature, and by 
several Full-page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery of 
Devon, and a Photograph. Large post 8vo. handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, over 400 pages, price 12s. 6d. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters 


and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. By FRANCES 
COLLINS. With a Portrait. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCAN- 


DINAVIA. By E. L. L. ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. DANGERFIELD, NOW READY, 
ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols. small post 

8vo. price lds. 

“ * Alix Fairford’ is a very powerful story, full of interest, written 


— gee skill of an accomplished aud experienced novelist.”— 
in Bull. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


OUT of SCHOOL at ETON; being a 
ae Poetry and Prose Writings. By SOME PRESENT 
VU Ad 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: a 


Romance of Exmoor. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

R. D. BLACKMORE’S ALICE LORRAINE: a 
Tale of the South Downs. &vo. cloth, 6s. 

R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRADOCE 
a Tale of the New Forest. 8vo. cloth, 

R. D. BLACKMORE’S CLARA VAUGHAN: a 
Novel. 8vo. cloth, 6e. 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
a Novel. Svo. cloth, 68. 

WILLIAM BLACK 


a Novel. 8vo. cloth, 6 


WILLIAM BLAC K’s 


NOWELL: 


S CRIPPS the CARRIER: 
*S DAUGHTER of HETH: 
THREE FEATHERS: a 


Novel. 8vo. cloth, 63. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S KILMENY: a Novel. 
8vo. cloth, 63. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S IN SILK ATTIRE: a 


Novel. 8vo. cloth, 6s 
WILLIAM BLACK’S LADY SILVERDALE’S 
SWEETHEART, and other Stories. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEVER AGAIN: By Dr. 
MAYO. Small post 8vo. 6a 


“ Puts its author at once in the very first rank of acids 1% 
Alhiumun 


a Novel. 


OLD TOWN FOLK. By Mrs. Stowe. 


1 vol. small post 8vo. 6s. 

*We rarely get hold of so sensible and well-written a work, and 
might fill our columns with gems taken from these pages.... Her 
Janguage—picturesque and terse—has all that nameless charm that 
we are accustomed to admire in the sweet pages of ‘Washington 
Irving.’ ”—Ezaminer. 


NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. 


Small post 8vo. 6s. 
* We know of no single volume in the whole rz ange of eoaate which 
in emotional power equals the third volume of * Ninetg-t 
"Biondi 
“Very few men now living have the power of writing as M. Hugo 
writes; still fewer of dashing upon so splendid a canvas a picture 80 
varied, 80 crowded, so full uf original power."— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridge- 

shire Story. By C.C. FRASER TYTLER. Small post 8vo. 6s. 
**We do not remember ever to have read a story more perfect of its 
kind than ‘ Mistress Judith.’”—Athenaum. 
* We can only simply say it is admirable.” 





—Morning Post. 





FRANK CAREY: a Story of Victorian 
ee a the Author of * Sketches of Australian Life aud Scenery.’ 
n3v 


“The pictures of Australian scenery and society are wages > " 
tandare 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 21s. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Sat- 
pura Range. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERN DALE, F.R.G.S. 
illustrated by the Author. 

“If any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the 





season Mr. Steraodale’s ‘Seonee. Mayfair 
**We must congratulate the author on his success "— Globe 
** Rarely have we epjoyed a book somuch.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise.”— Spectator. 
London : 


Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 


Fleet-street, E.C. 


Sampson Low, 


Crown-buildings, 188, 








VHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
BEARD, B.A. Price 2s. 6d ; 


& Quarterly 

yd by CHARLES 
108. per annum, post fr 

JULY, 1877. 

- HEINRICH LANG. By J. Frederick Smith. 


. JUSTIN MARTYR and the FOURTH GOSPEL - II 
Drummond, . 


Mr. SPENCER'S SOCTOLOGY. By William Cunningham, M4. 
CO) Parnes HEBREW MYTHOLOGY. By George w, Cox, 


~ 


By James 


allt ad 


on 


- In neeieast seus KENRICK. By James Martineay 
D.D. LL.D. 


HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By O. B. Upton, B.A. B.Sc. 
SUMMARY of EOCLESIASTIOAL EVENTS. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


YHE GEOGRAPHICAL MAG AZINE, 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, ©.B. F.R 
Contents for JULY. 


MAP of the HIMALAYA and TIBET. A View of the Mountain 
System by the Plains of India, Gobi, China, and the Caspian, 
By Trelawney W. Saunders. 

FAC-SIMILE of a SKETCH MAP of the PRINCIPAL NATURAL 
DIVISIONS of the HIMALAYA, 1857. By Bb. H. Hodgson. 
CHART of ARCHER FIORD and PLAN of PETERMANN FIORD, 
™ser EXPEDITION. XVI. Work of the Auxiliary Sledge 

‘arties. 


‘oe 


« 


Covent-garden, London: 


The SCURVY REPORT. 

The HIMALAYAN SYSTEM. (Trelawney W. Saunders.) 

The INDIA-RUBBER TitEES in BRAZIL. (Robert Cross.) 

REVIEWS. 

LOG-BOOK NOTES. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The Scurvy Theoriste—The Uzes, Torks, o 
Magyars— Turkish Tribal Names—The Navigation of the dun 
Dana The Amazon and its Tributaries—Indian Famine Taxes, 

PROCEEDINGS of GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES, 

Price 1s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, including postage, 20s, 

*,* The delay in the publication of the above Number was up. 
avoidable, on account of the difficulty in getting the elaborate Map of 
the Himalaya and Tibet, by Mr. T. Saunders, ready in time. 
London: Triibner & Oo. Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


HE SANATORIUM at VIRGINIA WATER. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d.; or by post, 44d —for 
View; Rembrandt’s Mill, with Illustration — How Painters treat 
Architecture— Parisian Household Taste—Street Buildings and Public 
Health Act—Modern Bridges—Royal Albert Hall—Ruined Cities of 
Cambodia — Lectures on Rome, &c. —46, Catherine-street; and all 
Newsmen.— —52 ‘pages. 


THE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) for 

JULY idth contains Illustrations of Swedish Churches— St. 
Antholins and * W Heybridge, with Articles on Vitality in 
Architecture—The Roman Forum—Japanese Pottery—Mr. Ruskin on 
the Grosvenor Gallery— The Dance of Death—Studio Gossip—Lichfield 











Cathedral. — Price ¢ 4d 5 by post, 5d. — Office : + 175, Strand, London 
Now ready, price 78. 6d. 
ETER at “Stone”; “This Rock”; “ The 


ys.” A A nce By EDWIN T. CAULFEILD. 
Second Baiton, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Peach, Bridge- street. 


Paternoster-row. Bath: R. E. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 379th Edition. 
the Author. Price le. 6d. 

BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy 
Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dissyliables 
are reudered as easy a8 Monosyliables, 68th Editiou. Price 1s. 64 

BUTTER’'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With E- 
gravings. 4lst Edition. Price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers’. 


SPELLING. 


With a Portrait of 





Feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 
A NEW POEM BY GERARD BENDALL. 


pH» 4 E JE G O D: 
A TALE OF THE NORTH. 


** A task becomes a pleasure when we have under review such a book 
as * Olaf Ejegod.’ The author's rhythmical power is well-nigh perfect. 
The leading poem in this book, and it really deserves the name, treats 
of the wrecking of Jarl Olaf's house by a certain King Erik. The 
verse may remind some of Coleridge's *Christabel’; but somehow it 
suggests to us Uhiand more than any other modern writer.”—(iraphic. 

“This legend is told in verse which is often nervous. The best 
portion in itis the speech of Ulf the giant, which has a fine and martial 
ring.”—Athenaum. 

Feap. 8vo. price 33. 6d. 


ESTELLE; and other Poems. By GERARD 
BENDALL. 
8. B. Barrett, ' 25, 5, Paternoster-equare. 


JERROLD'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Three Plates, price 158. 


HE LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL, derived from 
State Reccrds, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and Per- 
sonal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JEKROLD. Vol. III, The 
PRESIDENCY; The COUP @’RTAT; The ESTABLISHMENT of 
the EMPIRE. 

“The interest of the narrative the back stairs. but State records 
is throughout absorbing, and the unpublished public and private 
family correspondence and the correspondence, and the personal 
personal testimony. of which Mr. testimony of those who were mot 
Jerroid is permitted to avail him- intimately associated with the 
self, give to the work no slight Emperor in the business of » 
histor:cal importance life. No thoughtful man can rea’ 

John Bull this volume without the deepest 

“Mr. Jerrold’s is, in many re- interest.”— Mornin Advertiser. 
spects, an excellent biography. It ‘Those who come without pre 
is rich in detail, gathered from vious preparation to this record of 
authentic sources ; it is plain and the career of the late Emperor wil 
straightforward. and it is sufli- be enlightened to an astonishing 
ciently well written degree, supposing them to bare 

Illustrated London News retained the prejudices against 

“The materials are not vews- him which were once 80 rife 10 

paper gossip or the tittle-tattle of this couutry.”— Mornin I 


London: Longmans and Co. 
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7 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. NEW NOVELS, 
James aaa AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
rt | NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of ‘The NINE- _ 

tineau In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 258. 6 cloth, 


TEENTH CENTURY’ ts now ready, and contains— A WOMAN HATER. 




















London ; THREE SONNETS. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. a irate 
INE, And the Following Essays and Articles :— oo 5 Ok sein oie: Oe 
loustala The INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION. By the Right Hon. W. E. MOTTISCLIFFE. 
ao ] GLADSTONE, M.P.; and by Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. ne eae : 
TURAL q : By JAMES WALTER FERRIER, 
on. | TURKEY. By Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
oskie f) RUSSIA. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. ail 
The VATICAN COUNCIL. By Cardinal Manning. : THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 
) The IMPERIAL POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P. By JONAS LIK, 
eatin The ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASE. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.P. Translated from the Norwegian by J. L. TOTTENHAM. 
the dime PATENTS and the NEW PATENT BILL. By the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
oe MEDICAL WOMEN. By the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. sehpinctemnibr eben 
ua — The SOUL and FUTURE LIFE. By Frederic Harrison. EUGENIE, 
will The RIDSDALE JUDGMENT and its RESULTS. By the Bishop of Gloucester and ee ee ee 
ATER. BRISTOL. 
isa f The LIFE and TIMES of THOMAS a'BECKET. By James A. Froude. In crown 8vo. 68. cloth, 
cities [ ROUND the WORLD in the “SUNBEAM.” By Thomas Brassey, M.P. CHRISTMAS ROSES: 
7 0QUR ROUTE to INDIA. By Edward Dicey. TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
chet 8 TEACHING to READ. By James Spedding. By GERALDINE BUTT. 
“iichied | RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. By John Fowler. 
don : Witi1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
An ACTOR’S NOTES on SHAKESPEARE. By Henry Irving. London. 


“ The The INFLUENCE upon MORALITY of a DECLINE in RELIGIOUS BELIEF: a Modern ; 


‘Li FEILD. 











Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
Symposium. By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Lord SELBORNE, Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU, Mr. FREDERIC 
th: R. : HARRISON, the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S, the DUKE of ARGYLL, Professor CLIFFORD. GERMAN pte By ENGLISH 
The SOCIAL ASPECTS of DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. Written during an Educational Tour in 1876. 
, 4 By Dr. WIESE, late privy Councillor in the Ministry of Public 
LLING- IS the PULPIT LOSING its POWER? By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Instruction in Prussia 
Portrait of Translated and Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., 
ie The PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Canon T. T. Carter. ey ee 
in ney . 
piswials J The ABUSES of a LANDED GENTRY. By Arthur Arnold. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING AND THE 
‘ith En The RADIOMETER and its LESSONS. By W. Boyd Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. MECHANISM OF RAILWAYS: 
ANOTHER LESSON from the RADIOMETER. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. A Tribe, Railway ‘Carriages and Bailway Plaut, with Exnmples. 
—— I Tustrated ' by 64 large Engravings and 240 Woodcuts. 
GEORGE SAND. By Frederic Myers. By ZERAH COLBURN. 
2 vols, imperial éto. cloth lettered, 9. 10s.; half-bound morocco, 31. 3s. 
Oo D: The RECENT CRISIS in AMERICA. By E. D. J. Wilson. 
GREATER or LESSER BRITAIN. By Sir Julius Vogel. Fourth Edition, with Map and Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
: THE GEOLOGY OF ARRAN AND OTHER 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. By W. R. S. Ralston. CLYDE ISLANDS. 
FOR and AGAINST the PLAY. By Lady Pollock. ie my me 
HOW WE COME by OUR KNOWLEDGE. By Professor Croom Robertson. By JAMES BRYOB, M.A. LL.D. F.G.8.8., ke. 





Geass | The PUNISHMENT of INFANTICIDE. By C. A. Fyffe. 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS, TRAVELLERS, &c 
Just published, large post 8vo. cloth limp, price 3s. 


‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’ is published Monthly, | epee PEND AND WALES 


ved from P Md 9 6d Containing Maps of all the Counties, printed in Colours, and divided 

. rice Ss. ‘ into the powey be ea en and showing the Physical Features, 
ce, a ~~ Towns, Villages, Rai , Road 8, and Canals; together with a 
al. 111, The Railway Map of England, forming a useful Guide to the Angler, 
HMEN? Sportsman, Tourist, or Traveller. 





HENRY S. KING & CO. London. 
Just ready, New Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 192 pp. 1s. 


a the COLLINS'S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


em 1 Lhe HIGHTEENTH THOUSAND of No. 1.) suse ttsampection ott Gust Peowet Inter ithe 
enous pre. P Metro polis, aud the Best Modes of obtaining Access to them; with 


niger of ‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’ is now being | #irBiiiatetiong hy Seven Sod cere sas Cleared Clue Mtap 
astonishids ? 








: onis by J. Bartholomew, F.R.G. 
1em have . “,* aa 
oes, ga printed. Further Editions of Nos. II. and III. are also 
— 3 . Witram Cotttws, Sons & Co. Londor, Glasgow, 
in th € press. and Edinburgh. 
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Lately published, 


TRANSLATION of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 
4A. into ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. Mr. CRAIG, late Minister 
of Bedrule. 

Messrs. Moodie Miller, Edinburgh ; and Rutherford, Kelso. “= 


Just published, feap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HE BOOK of ISAIAH, arranged Chronolo- 

gically in a Revised Translation. and acc ym panied with Histo- 

rical Notes. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The History of 
Egypt,’ &c. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, price éd. 
TIYHE COCKS and the TURKEYS; or, the 
** Little Scheme.” With Map of Farmer Bigenough’s Poultry- 


E. Marlborough & Co. 51, Old Bailey. 


Now ready, with Engravings, crown Syo. 68. 6d. 
T EADACHES : their Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment By W. H. DAY, M.D. M RC.P.L., Physician to the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. 
J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


London: 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJE 
This day is published, Second Edition, 7s. 6d 
WOME FAC!IS of RELIGION and of LIFE: 
KJ Sermons preached before Her Majesty the Queen in Scotland. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, and One 
Chaplains fur Scotland. 
From the TIMES, June 4. 
** We believe that never, since the literary splendour of the Scottish 


Church in the middle of the last century, has it produced so many 
genuine fruits of learning and piety as at the present time. There are 


STY. 


of Her Majesty's 





several names that migit be cited, but we will contine ourse to two 
volumes (the Sermons of Principal Tulloch and of the Kev. John 
Service of Inch) which have lately appeared, and which, in buldness of 


thought ond depth of insight into the real wants of the time, have not, 
we venture to say. been turpassed by any corresponding volumes that 
have appeared during the last tea years south o of the Tweed To tho 
who think the Church of Scotland is bound up in a narrow Calvini 
it must be a surprise to find its chief pastors filled witt h a spirit whic 
Jeremy Tay‘or would have honoured, and Schleiermacher would have 
welcomed, which Coleridge would have envied.” 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘* When found, make a note of.’,—CapTaINn CUTTLE, 
CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY, 
More especially of English Authors, with N 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLKE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading 
Mythologies, 
BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological 1 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EccL@stasTIcal 
GRAPHY, Fink ARTS, NaTURAL 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMI 
GRAPHY, Kc. 


Yotices 





Relics of the old 


lustrations. 


Archaisms, and Notes 


History, Toro- 
History, Mis- 
SMATICS, PHOTO- 


FRANCIS, Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


Published Joan 20, 


by 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 

A TRE 
+ and the Diseases induced by it. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
] R. WATTS on ASTHMA. —A Treatise on the 


only Successful rigs of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S S.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, Loudon. 
London : Mitchell & Co. Red Lion- court, Fleet. street. 


Oe SU MPTION: its Proximate Cause my ow 
/ cific Treatment by the Hypophosphites, upon the Principles of 
Steechiological Medicine. By JOHN FRANCIS CHU KCHILL, MD. 
With an Appendix on the Direct Treatment of Kespiratory Diseases 
(Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.), by Stechiological Inhalants, and Reports 
of nearly 200 Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, Sterling, Bird, 
Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, 
Denobele, Feldman, Pfeiffer, Viutras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, 
Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, Ascenzi, Reznoli, Valentini, 
Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. Lrice 21s, 
London: Longmans and Co. 


PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp- 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1752. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
j GEORGE WM. tts 4L 
tcc icatete JOHN J, BROOMPIEL 





STREET 


GUN LIFE ASS URANCE SOCIE 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
y 
K 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, S8.W. 
Net Income from Prana and Interest . £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of P- coma may be obt ninel on application. 
GEORGE | HO MP HREYS, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


L AW 


Invested Assets on the 31st Dec., 
Income for the past year eoccescoees 
Amount paid on Death th Decembe r last. 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted x 

The Sige of management (including commission) 
4: per cent. on the annual income 

Attention i. especially called to the New Rates of Premium recently 
adopted by the Office 

The Rates for Young Lives will be found materially lower than 
heretofore 

Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in the Profits at 
the next Division. 1n December, 187% 

orms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


1876 


£5,493,862 
4 ) 





are about 


A ce IDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
Ps 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CUMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000 
ol. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 





1,120,0 
ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


Ap 
64, Cernhill, London. : 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ALLEN *s SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEA ve 
ALLEN’'S VICTORIA DRESSING 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 
QO RIENTAL HEARTH-RU 
From 12s 6d to 10 Guineas 
Importers—FARMER & ROGERS, Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
Warehouse, 117, 119, Regent-street. 


LYU RNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Theoriginal, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given 
Large useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, 251, ourt-road. Estab. 1862 


H+ & BOR, 
iT J UARGEST HOUSE 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING. 
BEDROOM FURN 


RA 
BA 





GS, 








Tottenham C¢ 


193, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, W., 
in LONDUN for 


TURE. 


free. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE post 
N OTICE. Forks.— 
+ minee that 
i important 


and 


of Spoons 


ON & ( 
earrying o 


— Manufacture 
Messrs. ELK INGT 
having succeeded in 
improvements 1D 
Low enab led to offe 
prices as, while 
place them within the reach 
Illustrated Price Lists can be had ¢ 









Address ELKING1 
LON DON—22, Regent-street, W at t, E.( 
LIVERPOO! 5, Chureh-street. 





MANCIIESTER-—St. Anu’s-square ; 0 
NEWHALL-STREET, 





ATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 





NVALID FURN ITU RE. — Carrer’s a 
Revolving Bed-Table, adjustable for reading and Writing 

Invalid Beds and Couches, adjustable to any inclination of the s 
knees, and feet, from 51. 58. Carrying hairs, with sliding hen 
to carry an Invalid up and down stairs, 2. i53. Wicker Bath Oh im 
from 2l. 28. Reclining Back Boards, Wl. 58. Merlin Chairs. hae 
Trapped Commodes, il. 58. Bed Rests, 128. 6d. Leg Rests, ¢ al va, 
Perambulators from ll. Drawings post free —J. CARTER, No. 6a. New 
Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, W. sited 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 39 


q OXFORD-STREET, Vv. 











TABLE CUTLERY. Tab Des- Carvers 

The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. Table. bert. oi 
Pair, 
4 —— 
: 6 ¢ sd.) ng 

34-inch Ivory eieotine .+-perdoz., 14 ll 0 6 
33-inch 0. ee es * 18 0 li 0 x 
33-inch do. to , ae ° 20 ¢ 0) 7 - 
3i-inch do. > . 26 4 00 g ® 
4+inch do. ad * 30 0 22 0 8 : 
4-inch fine do. i pie eneeset ones pa BB ¢ 24 9 4 
4 inch extra large do. do. .......... 45 36 0 | 28 0) 196 
4inch do. African a ae ss 42 0; We 
4inch Silver Ferules ... vaseuies . 42 5 0, 159 
4inch Silvered Blades .... nee oo 48 ¢ 0 , 
4-inch Electro-Silvered Han dle, cate Pt 23 > Oo * ‘ 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 





Ironmonger, by appointment, to iH R.H. the Prince i: Wales, 
sends a Catalogue, gratis and post paid It contains upwards of 880 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of 
the 30 large Show Rooms, at 39, Uxford-street, W ; 1, J, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, wman-yard, 
Manufactories : 84, Newman- street, and New man-me ws, Lond n, W. 





| JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 'S 


QTEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


QWEET FUMIGATION.—PIESSE & LUBIN’s 
\2 RIBBON of BRUGES. Light it, blow out the flame, andas it 
moulders a fragrant vapour will rise into the arr. 1s. per yard. sold 
by Chemists everywhere.—Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street, London, 


PIESS] 2) i & LU BIN. — SWEET FUMIGATION, 


QCHWEFFE'S MALVERN ZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS WaTER. 

Consumers are particul: arly requested to ask for SCH WEPPE’S, and 
observe Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many imitations are 
offered to the Public—To be obtaiued from the leading Uhemists 
Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 





SELT 


SAUCES, 


E LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pro »prietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PiU KLES, 


SAUCES, and COUN DIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigwore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 1g, 
Trinity-street, London, S.E. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, beara the 
label used so many years, sccinsl * Elizabeth Laz pony.” 








N E N T L E M E WN 
desirous of having their LINENS dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a Erilliancy and Elasticity gratifying to the 
Wearer. 
H ¥ S K I UN. 


Weare 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, and DURABLE 
The Pest for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. Invariably used by the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES and CHILDREN. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


C A C A’ Oo I N E 
(QUINTESSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacho, Theobromine, unclogged by 


excess of Nutritives, and over-richness as found in the natural Vacao 
Nibs, and in Chocolates and Prepared Cocoas generally; the Caci 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and imteusified, and being ua 
sweetened it sffords, when made, an exhilarating warm driuk, ¢&- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, and cieun to the palate. 
Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & Co. HOM@OPATHIC CHEMI: 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


MAGNESIA. 





] yIN YNEFORD’S FLUID 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INI IGE 
TION; and the safest Aperient for Delicate Coustitutions, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co, 172, New Bond-street, London 


; and al! Chemists. 


INDIGESTION. 


Moro N’S PREPARATIONS of 
*,* See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICA 
Seld in Fottles a as WINE at 3s., 58, and 93.; LOZENG 





4a. 6d. ; GLOBULES, 23 
bottles, at 48. each, 
By all Chemists, 


, 38. 6d., and 68. 6d.; aud J’V 





and the Manufacturers, 
SON & SON 
SOUTHAMPTo? N-R OW, RUSSELL-SQUARE 
CAUTION. 
See Name on each Bottle. 





th, 1877. 


y to direct the 


, Ardwick, Manchester, May 1 


it my du 


2, York-street 
{ENTL EME N,—I fee! 
KN attention « friends and the genera! 
advantages of PARIS LIFE PILLS. Thei 
over the digestive functions in cases of stomachic 
gestion of t Be liver is markat at 











wonbnat 
+ marvellous 





t only re 


Iai 





,» yours truly v. 
Messrs. Roberts & o London. A. GRIMSHA 
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700,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
4 PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


(IN BONDS ISSUED AND PAYABLE, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.) 





_— 


These Bonds are issued in accordance with the provisions of an Act of Congress, entitled ‘An Act to Authorize the Refunding of the 
National Debt, approved July 14th, 1870, amended by an Act approved January 20th, 1871,’ and are redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after the 1st July, 1907, in Coin of the standard value .of the United States on said July 14th, 1870 (Gold Coin, with 
omg in weal Coin, from the day of their date at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable Quarterly on the 1st January, Ist April, 

st July, and Ist Cietober, in each year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, 
1s well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, Municipal, or Local Authority. 


These Bonds cannot be redeemed until 1907. 


Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
» 3d. S&S MORGAN & Co. 
» SELIGMAN BROTHERS, 
» MORTON, ROSE & Co., 
Are prepared to receive Subscriptions at the Office in NEW-COURT, ST. SWITHIN’S-LANE, an account of the above $700,000,000 Four 
per Cent. Bonds, 
Forms of Application and Particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the above-mentioned Firms. 
Subscription Lists will be opened on Thursday, the 12th July, and will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 18th July. 
The price of issue is £102} for every $500 Bond, payable as follows :— 


t 


£5 0 O on application. 

20 0 O ,, allotment. 

25 0 O ,, 30th August. 
25 0 O ,, 17th October. 
27 15 O ,, 17th December. 


£102 15 0 


Scrip will be issued. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be allowed on the Instalments from their due date to the 31st 
December, 1877, and a Coupon for the amount, payable the Ist January, 1878, will be attached to the Scrip. The Interest on the first Instal- 
ment will date from the 25th inst. The Bonds of the Funded Loan are issued in the United States, and will be delivered in London, in exchange 
for — after payment of the last Instalment, with Coupons attached, payable Quarterly, the first of which will be due 1st April, 1878. 


Applications for these Bonds must be made in the accompanying form. In case the allotment should not require the whole deposit, the 
arple lus will be returned ; and if the deposit be insufficient for the first Instalment on the amount allotted, the balance required must be paid 
forthwith. 

In case of no Allotment being made, the Deposit of the Applicant will be returned. 

The failure to pay the whole of the Instalments subjects all previous payments to forfeiture. 

Subscribers may pay up the remaining Instalments under discount at rates to be fixed hereafter. 

The Bonds may, at the option of the holder, be inscribed, and United States Treasury Cheques for Dividends thereon will be sent from 

8 ? > J | 

Washington to the registered address of the holder in any part of Europe, on the principle adopted by the Bank of England in paying the 
interest on Consols. An Officer of the United States Treasury will remain for some time in London, to inscribe, free of charge, the Bonds into 
he names of such holders as may desire it. 


The Bonds, to Bearer, with Coupons attached, are in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, and, if required, $5,000. The Registered 
Bonds are in like amounts, with the additional denominations of $10,000, $20,000, and $50,000. 


Lonpon, New-court, St. SwWITHIN’s-LANE, 12¢h July, 1877. 


700,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 4 PER CENT FUNDED LOAN. 
To Mess 


GENTLEMEN, 


..request that oh will allot to.. onsvesethe -— fT Aree 
minal Capital of the above Stock, Cb WEIN 6 on ses ace enclose the required epost 0 of £5 per r §: 500 or £0.00. 
and. reeaentenegscen aan me accept that amount, or any “Jess Sum that may be allotted to.. se seossee eee, and to pay the balance e due, according 


to the onditions of your Prospectus of the 12th July, 1877. 
... GENTLEMEN, 


q Your obedient Servant, 
Name at full 1 length 
Address in full 


lated this ...., 
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NOW READY, in 


surTrT AS 


By J. C. MeCOAN 


bry 


C 


Now ready, price 21s 


IT IS. By J. C. McCoan. 
TERRITORY. 


gyptian 


m 
EGYPT AS 
CAP. 1. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s Testimony to Recent E 
Boundaries of Egypt Proper—Extension South of 
Present Divisions—The Delta—The Northern Lakes—Middle 
Egypt—The Fayoum—The Said Phi!la—The Eastern Desert— 

The Oases— Red Sea Coast—(ieological Divisions — Nile Soil 
Nubia to the Soundan—Total Extent of Present Territory 


These— 


>] 


Now ready, price 21s. 


EGYPT AS IT IS. By J. McCoan. 
CAP. II. POPULATION. 
Diversity of Races—Census of 1869- Rate of In 
Present Estimated Totals—Fellaheen— Bedoween 





Abyssinians — Nubians — Jews— Rayah Greeks 
Armenians—Foreigners—Industrial Distributions 


Now ready, price 21s 


EGYPT AS IT IS. By J. C. McCoan. 
CAP. III. CITIES and TOWNS. 
Alexandria—Napoleon’s Estimate of Alexandria—The Old 
Civilization and the New—Topography of the Modern City 
Its Commercial Revival—Ramleh—To Cairo—T! 
Fastern Cities—Hausmannisation—The ! é 
Mosq ues—The Citadel—Social Attractions—He 
'yramids and Sphinx—‘‘ Kothen’s” Pr: phet 
The Nile Voyage—Cairene Trade—Helwat 
Said—El-Arish and Ismailia — 














Suez—Souakim an 
The other Provincial Chief Towns. 





Now ready, price 21s. 
EGYPT AS IT IS. By J. C. McCoan. 
CAP. IV. EGYPT and the PORTE. 
The Problem of their Relation—The Conquest never Estab 
lished—Full Sovereignty of the Porte—Continued Power of 
the Mamlouk Beys—The French Invasion—Mehemet Ali— 











War with the Porte—The Treaty of 1840—His Subsequent 
Administration and Death—Ibrahim, Abbas, and Said Pashas 
—<Accession of Ismail, a New Epoch—Change of the Suc- 
cession — ‘* Khedive” — International Recognition of ths se 
Chang Conflict of Juristic Opinion as to thei 

facto Establishment of an Arab Kingdom—‘ 


Egyptians "— Probable Outcome of the War—I: 
British Protection. 


Now ready, price 21s. 
EGYPT AS IT IS. By J. C. McCoan. 
CAP. ADMINISTRATION. 


L’Etat, c'est le Khedive—Council and Ministers — 
Executants of his Will—His Early Life—After his Acce« — 
Routine of His Highness’s Daily Life—His Personal Character 
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